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GEORGE WASHINGTON EDMONDS. 


Pharmacists, while engaged in their profession, have seldom, if ever, been 
members of Congress, or occupied any of the higher political offices. There are, 
however, many who, during some period of their lives, have been actively engaged 
in the drug business, but to name them is not the purpose of this writing. 

Congressman G. W. Edmonds, sponsor of the bill by his name, was born at 
Pottsville, Pa., February 22, 1864. Doubtless, the date of his birth suggested his 
Christian and surname. He was educated in the schools of his native city prior 
to his attendance at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, from which institution 
he graduated in 1886. He was engaged both in the retail and wholesale drug busi- 
ness as clerk for a number of years, and afterward on his own account. After 
about seven years of service in pharmacy he embarked in the coal business and 
his business interests today are in that line. So notwithstanding the fact that he 
is no longer active in the profession of pharmacy, his knowledge of the requirements 
and a deep realization that our soldiers are entitled to and need the services of 
pharmacy made him a willing spokesman and advocate for a Pharmaceutical Corps 
inthe Army. We are hopeful that Congress will recognize the need of it as he does. 


CONSERVATIVE CONSERVATION OF DRUGS—AN ADDENDUM. 


Since the editorial on next page under above caption was written, the U. S. 
Food Administration has issued a bulletin announcing regulations relative to sugar 
purchases and sales. 

Distribution under a new plan goes into effect May 15; a certificate system is 
provided that will virtually eliminate fictitious demands. While the restrictions 
were brought about primarily to assure sufficient supplies for essential foodstuffs, 
they were required to insure a greater supply for the Allies. Druggists will be 
permitted to buy sufficient sugar to meet their full requirements for medicines. 
Ice cream has been placed in the preferred class to encourage dairy interests to . 
maintain their production; the use of sugar for soda fountain beverages is restricted. 
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EDITORIAL 
E. G. EBERLE, Editor 


CONSERVATIVE CONSERVATION OF DRUGS. 
LL, the members of the American Pharmaceutical Association are willing con- 
servators of foods as well as drugs, and differences of opinion relative to 


methods of conservation have no bearing whatever upon their attitude in this 
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propaganda. 
The question of conservation is related to that of supply and demand; what 


may have implied a saving before, now may rightfully be considered as wasteful. 
Lack of supply and an increased demand occasioned by war conditions have com- 
pelled enforced conservation of nearly all commodities, of service, of help, of health, 
in fact, it is of general, paramount importance. 

As pharmacists, our problem is to conserve drugs and in that connection we 
are brought into coéperation or conflict with those who have great need for some 
of the articles necessary in the preparation of medicines, notably sugar,' glycerin 
and alcohol. 

In a recent Government report it was estimated that if a saving of 25 percent 
of sugar was made there would be sufficient supply. Conservation should first be 
directed to unnecessary consumption of the article to be conserved, and it would 
seem that the saving indicated is possible when the large quantity of candy con- 
sumed is considered with the excessive amount of sugar dispensed in soda fountain 
beverages. ‘The increased demand for confections does not date back many years. 
It is safe to say that candy is not an absolute necessity, therefore let those who in- 
sist on the luxury pay an advanced price and the manufacturers cut down the quan- 
tity of their production. It is essential that business be conserved as well as prod- 
ucts. 

Cane sugar is necessary for soda fountain beverages, but the syrup, as dispensed, 
can be diluted, and glucose added if necessary for body. It is presumed that such 
a syrup will more readily ferment than a concentrated sugar syrup and it may also 
be true that, especially if the fact is known to the patron, the beverage will not be 
quite as pleasing to the palate of the modern connoisseur. But these are times when 
everyone can afford to assume a part in conservation. ‘The soda fountain business 
should not unnecessarily be interferred with; it has grown to large proportions and 


in many ways contributes to other industries. 





1 Frank C. Lowry, of the Federal Sugar Refining Company, estimates the present sugar 
balance at 3,451,572 tons. On the basis of 1917 consumption for the U. S., from now until the 
‘end of this year, 2,867,349 tons will be needed, indicating a surplus of 584,223 tons. Crop 
yields may fall below Mr. Lowry’s estimate and more may be required by countries relying on 
the U. S. for supply; on the other hand, the conservation ideas, now more strongly impressed, 
will have a tendency to reduce the consumption of sugar. 
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These two lines are mentioned in connection with the conservation of sugar 
because of the large amount required by them and, the opportunity obtains, with- 
out great or disastrous disadvantage of conserving the greater part of the 25 percent 
sugar deficiency alluded to. The amount of sugar used in officials is relatively 
small and it seems inadvisable to seek its conservation in that connection except 
in so far as prescription practice is concerned. The physician can in many instances 
discontinue the prescribing of vehicles containing sugar. 

Glycerin conservation is a matter of more serious importance or at least may 
become so. There is still the possibility for increasing the output but there is 
opportunity for eliminating glycerin from some preparations. The conserving of 
a quarter pound of glycerin daily in 50,000 stores and manufacturing plants would 
make available several tons of glycerineach day. Unfortunately we have no definite 
information from the Government at hand as to the amount required for its needs. 
However, here again it would seem that conservation should not be made by altering 
present formulas of the U. S. P. and N. F. except in a few instances, perhaps. 
Glycerin sales over the counter and in non-official preparations should be dis- 
couraged and physicians encouraged to exclude glycerin from prescriptions, unless 
essential thereto. 

There are comparatively few preparations of the official standards wherein 
alcohol is not necessary; however, there are formulas of elixirs in the National 
Formulary that should be modified, for example, elixir of potassium acetate and 
lithium salicylate, even if the shortage or higher cost of alcohol did not enter. In 
this connection the paper by Dr. Horatio C. Wood, Jr., pp. 344-347, April issue of 
the JOURNAL, should be given careful consideration. Aside from such conservation, 
physicians should be prevailed upon to prescribe extracts instead of fluidextracts. 
and tinctures when in their opinion advisable which can not invariably be the case. 

The paper by Ambrose Hunsberger, pp. 349-353 in April number of the 
JOURNAL, offers most excellent suggestions and that his conclusions are well founded 
is voiced by the hearty approbation of quite a number of practitioners and, if the 
approval is given by these, there is no reasonable doubt that the same propaganda 
can be successfully promoted elsewhere. 

So in our opinion conservation is possible without extensive disturbance of 
the official standards; radical changes are not advocated. ‘There is, however, a 
possibility of giving recognition to some drugs that can be employed instead of 
those now official, and it is this thought that prompted the editorial of the January 
issue, p. II. E. G. E. 

CONSERVATION OF HELP. 

S all other activities, the drug business is now disturbed over the matter of 

help. ‘This presents a serious problem because experienced employees are 


required and the laws of States and Government demand that pharmacists be 
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qualified by training and education, notwithstanding that this fact is largely ig- 
nored when they enter Army service—a rather anomalous condition. But the 
situation confronts us and a discussion of the important subject is in order. 

Many stores manufacture comparatively few preparations and the prescrip- 
tion department is unprofitable if a pharmacist must be employed. ‘The trade 
of these stores is largely in merchandise that any clerk, man or woman, can sell 
without long training or at least without education in pharmacy. Ideas that would 
not be offered during normal times are permissible under present conditions; relief 
must be sought. Here then is one suggestion: do away with pharmacy in these 
stores altogether and permit such patronage to go to other stores. A number of 
years ago the writer proposed such plan to three druggists of a small city. Asa 
result one of the stores assumed the pharmaceutical work and discontinued selling 
certain lines of merchandise. ‘The arrangement worked well for a time, but as the 
present exigency did not then exist and there being changes in the firms, the plan 
was discontinued. Consolidation of stores or partnerships would make such ar- 
rangements practicable. Another plan is to adopt the department store idea in 
the larger establishments, assigning pharmaceutical duties exclusively to registered 
men. ‘This will permit of employing women as clerks and conserve the number of 
qualified pharmacists who, of course, must also have supervision of the merchandise 
sales that could be construed as coming under pharmacy law regulations. 

It is true that soon colleges of pharmacy will graduate their students, but 
many of these will immediately enter the service and so those available for positions 
will be rather limited in number. The colleges of pharmacy should make strong 
efforts to matriculate more women. It is safe to say that the question of help will 


become worse before the situation is materially improved. E. G. E. 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE U. S. ARMY SHOULD AVAIL 
ITSELF OF THE GREATER POSSIBILITIES OF AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL SERVICE. 

T the first meeting of the Philadelphia Branch, A. Ph. A., following the declara- 

tion of war, a War Aid Committee was appointed, and in May (1917) resolu- 
tions that had been adopted by the Branch were directed to President Wilson, 
Governor Brumbaugh, Mayor Smith and to various pharmaceutical associations. 
A brief outline was given of work which pharmacists could coéperate in and in- 
cluded these suggestions: 

“Continuous display of posters; distribution of literature; interpreting to pros- 
pective recruits the different branches of the Service; enrollment of recruits; dis- 
semination of information, orders and proclamations; fostering intensive production 
of foodstuffs in rural communities; receiving donations for forwarding to central 
distributing points; furnishing reports of disloyal conduct, suspicious actions, etc.; 
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control of the sale of potentially dangerous chemicals, such as chlorates, nitrates, 


” 


etc. 
The Committee felt safe in pledging the best efforts of every pharmacist in 


the United States to uphold the nation in its determination to assert American 
rights under any and all conditions. 

A number of schools of pharmacy at once, by consent of the student body, 
pledged their services to the country; the American Pharmaceutical Association 
and its branches, as well as all other related organizations, offered their coéperation 
and services; the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties extended the 
facilities of the affiliated institutions; the U. S. Pharmacopoeia Revision Com- 
mittee and National Formulary Committee are at work considering conservation 
of articles required by the Government, and of drugs; branches of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association are giving much study to the subject. 

We might go into detail relative to work accomplished; however, this is not 
the purpose. One intention is to direct attention to all the offers of the resolutions, 
many of which were afterward adopted by the Government, but for example, the 
suggestion relative to explosives was not utilized until quite recently. Surely, 
this is testimony that pharmacists are competent to plan and devise. 

There are departments of the Government where the advice of pharmacists 
would have in the past saved considerable trouble, annoyance and expense. Doubt- 
less the Medical Supply Department of the Army has profited by the advice of 
pharmacists, for a decided improvement is evident; the glaring errors which were 
shown in the official List of Staple Medical and Surgical Supplies published by the 
Medical Department of the U. S. Army have been corrected. 

The American Medical Association, representing 80,000 physicians, is on record 
as favoring a properly organized pharmaceutical corps, and from opinions of medical. 
men in various localities, in fact throughout the country, such provision for the 
Medical Department of the Army is strongly advocated, even though not urged 
to the extent of displeasing the officials. ‘The proposal is indorsed by all pharma- 
ceutical organizations, comprising memberships of nearly 50,o00—all of them good 
citizens, entitled to a hearing. So many young pharmacists are now enlisted that 
it has produced a serious shortage of dispensers and has largely reduced the number 
of students in colleges of pharmacy. Some of the enlisted pharmacists have had 
to dispose of their stores at financial sacrifice. In all of this a patriotic spirit has 
been shown. But they do ask, Why is the importance of pharmaceutical service 
not given the recognition it deserves in the Army? 

Besides clinical laboratory work, dispensing and medical aid, there are many 
non-medical duties that pharmacists can perform and thereby relieve the doctors 
to that extent which implies, that a lesser number of them will be required for the 
Army. It is becoming a serious question, whether a sufficient number of medical 
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men can be enlisted without drawing too largely from those needed at home. We 
refer to an abstract from the paper by Ambrose Hunsberger, printed on p. 320 of 
the April issue. 

There is no doubt that the Army dispensary service has been improved, but 
there have been instances of dispensing by inexperienced men, even though pharma- 
cists were then in the same cantonment. 

European nations avail themselves of organized pharmaceutical service and 
have words of praise for its efficiency. 

The following repeated question is relevant: ‘‘Would the Medical Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Army be more or less efficient with an organized corps of trained 
pharmacists than under the present system?’’ And another that we can also answer 
only in one way namely, ‘‘Are not soldiers, as far as possible under war conditions, 
entitled to the same or related attention that is deemed essential in civil life of 
medical practice which embraces efficient pharmaceutical service?”’ 

The response to the efforts of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 
a pharmaceutical corps in past years has been “‘that such organization was un- 
necessary in peace time; ’’ now we have war and the installation is considered in- 
expedient. The Irishman, in Handy Andy, has been quoted by a contemporary, 
‘“‘who did not thatch the roof of a church in fair weather because it was not necessary 
and could not do so while it was raining.”’ 

“It is just as reprehensible to waste talent as material. It is the property of 
the citizenship, and citizens are entitled to its conservation and the protection it 
affords.’’ ‘This was not said of pharmacy but it is applicable to it. 

An axiom of Democracy says: ‘““The whole people is wiser than any group 
or man in it. Its judgment is safer, surer.”” The question of the right pharma- 
ceutical service is a broad one: it is not of an individual case or opinion but one to 
be asked of thousands of physicians, of tens of thousands of parents and sons, 
‘Should the best that is in pharmacy and pharmacists be made available?” 

The advice of pharmacists on matters that their training qualifies them to give 
should be made use of and also their services whenever necessary ; to do otherwise, 
necessarily involves needless expenditure and avoidable inconvenience, and con- 
stitutes an injustice to the public. Why seek to assign and qualify medical men 
for pharmaceutical duties when they are already burdened with their own? Why 
are pharmacy and pharmacists of less importance in military service than in civil 
life? ‘The Medical Department of the U.S. Army should avail itself of the greater 
possibilities of American pharmaceutical service, because our soldiers are entitled 
to the protection such service affords. E. G. E. 




















FUNERAL OF KENNETH B, Hay, Thanksgiving Day, 1917.—One of the first sacrifices of our country to 
the great cause in France. 

Kenneth B. Hay was the son of Charles T. Hay, of Dubgis, Pa., member of the A. Ph. A., until his de- 
mise in 1917. After preparing for college at Montclair, N. J., Hay entered Yale, where he remained two years. 
After leaving Yale, he entered the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. He was in his second year when he en- 
listed with the Pennsylvania Hospital Unit, which left Philadelphia for foreign service on May 18 last. 
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SCIENTIFIC SECTION 


RABIES (HYDROPHOBIA).* 
BY E. G. STEWART, M.D. 


Rabies, hydrophobia, canine madness or lyssa, is a highly infectious orfcom- 
municable, rapidly fatal disease affecting practically all warm-blooded animals, 
especially those most commonly exposed to the bites of dogs, cats, coyotes, wolves 
and skunks affected with the malady. The Latin “‘rabies’’ is the best general 
term for the disease, in both man and animals. 

Its communication from subject to subject depends upon actual inoculation, 
the virus or infective material being injected into the body organism through a 
wound made by the teeth or claws of the infected animal, chiefly the canine. Less 
frequently, fresh wounds, abrasions or even closely shaven surfaces which have 
come in contact with virulent saliva, may be the avenue of infection. Still an- 
other source of contamination is through autopsy wounds. Schroeder reported 
a few years ago two cases of deaths from rabies, one that of a coachman who was 
infected by the caresses on his face of his pet dog, that a few days later developed 
rabies, and the other, of a child that showed no signs of having been bitten. 

As a disease entity, rabies is distinguished by its variable incubation period, 
one to ten months; the localization of the virus principally in the central nervous. 
system and salivary glands with the ultimate destruction of the functionating 
power of the former and marked disturbance of the psychical faculties; by the 
short course of the developed disease and its uniformly fatal ending; by the pro- 
tection afforded by inoculation with attenuated rabies virus, and by the great di- 
versity of opinions which are still held in regard to its existence or non-existence. 

There are still some individuals, including physicians, who are skeptical re- 
garding, or even deny the existence of, rabies as a distinct disease; or, if recognizing 
it, they believe that the individual or animal bitten by an animal in perfect 
health is liable to become affected with rabies, should the offending animal develop 
the disease at any subsequent period, no matter how remote. To deliberately 
deny the existence of rabies, shows either a lack of information or is an impeach- 
ment of the sincerity and truthfulness of the men who have devoted years of dis- 
interested study to the subject and who have presented to the scientific world, 
facts of observations and investigations which have proved rabies as much of a 
disease entity as scarlet fever, bubonic plague or smallpox. The multiplication 
of the living virus in the body, the communication and its mode of transmission 
by the affected animal to another perfectly healthy one, the multiplication of the 
virus and subsequent manifestation of symptoms of the disease in the second animal 
are procedures which have been demonstrated beyond a doubt. Every case of 
rabies presupposes a previous case of the disease. As to the query of the skeptic, 
relative to the origin of the first case, there is no answer, a mystery common to 
every animal and plant in the whole universe of living things, from the highest 
mammal to the most insignificant protozoa, from the mammoth trees to the micro- 





* Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1918. 
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organisms. ‘Io deny the existence of rabies because we cannot trace the virus 
to its primary origin is to use an argument that can be applied with equal justice 
to show the non-existence of both dog and master and everything else living and 
dead. Primary, fundamental or final causes are beyond human comprehension, 
and those persons who require them as a basis of their beliefs, if they are consistent, 
must necessarily deny the existence of everything.”’ 

While rabies is not to be compared with many other infectious diseases rela- 
tive to its mortality rate among human beings, it does have a definite claim for 
attention at the present time. It annually claims a number of victims, for, as some 
one has said, this ‘‘madness”’ is not a lunacy with life but a sanity with inevitable 
death; it entails untold anguish and agonies of apprehension in exposed persons 
and in those who have had loved ones exposed; it causes each year no inconsider- 
able loss economically from the death of valuable stock. And all because we 
refuse to make use of the comparatively simple measures which would reduce 
the disease to a minimum or entirely eradicate it—the enactment of proper dog 
laws and the muzzling of all dogs. Since the introduction of such measures the 
disease has been diminished in most of the German states, and the cases reported 
have usually come from near the border line where muzzling is not enforced. 
With such laws, Denmark, Sweden and Norway have not known rabies for years 
and it has recently been eradicated from England and Switzerland. It has never 
been known in Australia, probably owing to the fact that a strict enforcement of 
a six months’ quarantine for dogs is observed. 

Of all the domestic animals, the dog and cat are given the most liberty. The 
dog is a social animal and the cat a solitary one; domestication and association with 
man have not changed their inherent qualities or traits. Therefore, in the trans- 
mission of rabies, the dog is the more dangerous of the two. But when it is suggested 
that this roaming at large be stopped and that the dog be muzzled, a great 
hue and cry goes up from so-called “dog lovers,” yet in reality it is no more cruel 
to place a muzzle on a dog than it is to put a bit in the mouth of a horse, harness 
him with stiff, chafing leather straps and force him to draw loaded wagons. And, 
in the true evaluation of things, to be a friend of man is better than to be a friend 
of animals, for all the discomfort of all the muzzled dogs in the world is as nothing 
compared to the slightest anxiety and suffering of one human being from just the 
fear of rabies. One must needs wonder how long public sentiment is to remain 
out of focus on this subject, and defeat the efforts of organized medical bodies for 
the prevention of disease. 

Therefore, in view of existing conditions, it is well for the physician and the 
pharmacist and even the laity to have the salient facts of rabies in mind, because 
the necessity for dealing with them usually comes without much warning except 
in recognized epidemics of the disease, and the problems relating thereto must be 
met promptly. 

HISTORICAL. 
The earliest record of rabies is said to be found in the writings of Aristotle: 
“Dogs suffer from a madness which puts them in a state of fury and ali animals which 
they bite in this condition become also attacked by madness.”’ 


We find mention of rabies in the works of Virgil, Horace, Ovid and Plutarch. No mention 
of human rabies is made until the first century A. D. when Celsus described it. In the second 
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century, Aurelianus recorded a definite description of the disease in man practically as we know 
it to-day. Nothing of the disease is recorded during the middle ages. In 1591, Bauhin speaks 
of the infection of human beings by rabid wolves: There was an epizoétic of rabies in 1604 in 
Paris; toward the end of the seventeenth century in Italy; in 1708 in Suabia; in 1719-23 in France 
and Germany; in 1754-1760 in England; in 1779-1807 in America, especially in the West Indian 
Islands and Peru. In 1779 there was an epidemic in Philadelphia, and in 1873 one in New York 
and other parts of the United States. Toward the end of the eighteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century rabies had spread all over Europe. Attempts have been 
made in the past to secure data concerning its prevalence in the United States, and the positive 
results at hand indicate that nearly every state in the Union has at one time or other harbored 
this disease in man or animals. In the Western States, the infection is frequently found in skunks 
or coyotes. 

The early conception of the disease was held until the nineteenth century when inocula- 
tion experiments and scientific investigation revealed its true infectious character. Some of 
these early beliefs were naturally the results of unscientific investigation and observation, but 
they are worthy of consideration and repetition because they are accurate, namely, that long- 
haired dogs are attacked less frequently than short-haired ones, an observation explained by the 
fact that the infected saliva is mechanically removed by the hair; the young dogs are more sus- 
ceptible; that the saliva of dogs may be virulent before symptoms have appeared; that the fear 
of water is seldom observed in rabid animals, the so-called ‘“‘hydrophobia”’ being due to an in- 
tense spasm of the muscles of deglutition which interferes with the animal's satisfying his thirst. 
In China no corresponding word for hydrophobia is known. Mad dogs may be playful at first, 
they do not necessarily froth at the mouth, appear wild or carry the tail between the legs. 

Various erroneous and peculiar etiological factors were designated to account for the 
disease, due to the very crude methods of diagnosis and to the fact that the disease was confused 
with other nervous conditions, and that, because of its long incubation period, its presence in man 
was not associated with previous injury received from a rabid animal. It was said to be pro- 
duced by “evil spirits’’ and to be cured by pilgrimages. Fright produced it. The disturbed 
relations of body gases resulting in a poisoning of the blood is another cause given. Among the 
Chinese, the idea is still prevalent that dogs become mad from eating toads in the spring or 
breathing at snake holes the poisonous vapors given off by the hibernating snakes. Frederick 
the Great issued an edict that the ‘‘mad worm,” supposed to be the cause of rabies, but since 
found to be a normal cartilage of the tongue, should be removed from all dogs. Deprivation of 
water, extremes of temperatures, especially heat, eating putrified materials or drinking foul 
water, lack of a meat diet in animals accustomed to meat have all been popular beliefs. A number 
of years ago, the president of a S. P. C. A. of one of our large cities said that if dogs were given 
all the water they needed to drink, there would be no such thing as rabies. 

The remedies suggested for the prevention or cure of rabies are equally interesting. In 
China, a dose made by pulverizing certain small insects like lice, is considered a specific emulsion. 
May worms given in honey is an old-time remedy. Pliny the Elder recommended the livers of 
mad dogs as a cure for hydrophobia. By some, it was believed that the little figures of dogs, in 
reality blood clots, passed in the urine of a patient after the administration of cantharides were 
the cause of the disease and that their elimination in this manner would result in a cure. The 
“mad stone”’ as a curative agent is still devoutly believed in by a great many people in different 
sections of the country. A physician from one of our Southern States reported in a medical 
meeting last year the occurrence of three cases of possible exposure to a rabies infection; one of 
these was given the Pasteur treatment, one had the wound cauterized and the third had the mad 
stone applied. He apparently did not doubt the efficacy of any of the treatments. Some of 
these mad stones, properly called hair balls, are obtained from the stomachs of various wild and 
domestic animals. They are in some cases composed of matted hair which the animal has licked 
from its body and swallowed; but in the majority of cases they consist of masses of vegetable 
fiber which have gradually collected over a considerable period of time and formed into a spherical 
mass by the contraction of the gastric walls. After a person has been bitten, the mad stone is 
applied to the wound; if it adheres (which depends entirely upon the amount of hemorrhage) 
it will remove the poison, which can be detected by the discoloration produced when the stone is 
subsequently boiled in milk. Instances have been known where persons have made long journeys 
and paid large sums of money to have the mad stone applied. Celsus advised treating the bites 
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inflicted by dogs by suction and cauterization with the actual cautery. When the disease had 
developed, he recommended immersing the patient in cold water. This method of treatment 
persisted until the eighteenth century. 

As a means of diagnosis, the bared breast of a living fowl was applied to the wound, if the 
fowl died it proved that the rabies poison was present, but if it lived, there was no danger to the 
bitten person. Another diagnostic method was to feed the exposed person some yellow or black 
beans. If the man found the taste pleasant and sweet and enjoyed them, he was mad, but if 
the taste was unpleasant, the poison of madness was not present. 

—— In 1804 it was demonstrated by inoculation experiments by Zinke and Griiner 
and by Count de Salm-Reifersheid in 1813, that the saliva of a rabid dog 
was infective. In 1854, Virchow showed the fallacy of the spontaneous origin 
of the disease, and Galtier established the method of transmitting the disease to 
rabbits by subdural inoculation of the suspicious nerve substance. ‘The researches 
of Pasteur and his co-workers demonstrated the location of the virus in its purest 
form in the central nervous system and gave the world protective inoculation or 
preventive vaccination. 

Observations suggested and experiments proved that rabies was an infectious 
disease with symptoms referable to the nervous system, the propagation medium 
being the torn nerve fibers or nerve filaments at the site of the wound. The blood 
and lymph streams do not contain the causative agent or at least only rarely and 
are not usually regarded as sources of infection, but it is present in the salivary 
glands. Poor and Steinhardt isolated it from the salivary glands in 75 percent 
of all cases tested. The salivary glands in man rarely contain the microérganism. 
The mammary glands are occasionally invaded by the virus and milk may be a 
source of infection to the milker if he should happen to have cuts or bruises on his 
hands. Bordach records a case of a woman suffering from hydrophobia whose 
milk was demonstrated to contain the virus by inoculation into animals. A child 
she was nursing did not, however, contract the disease. Ingestion of the milk would 
not appear then to be a means of infection if the mucous membranes are intact, 
although rabbits have been inoculated successfully through the uninjured mucous 
membrane and one case of rabies in a nursing child has been recorded in the litera- 
ture. The cerebro-spinal fluid is not infective. The skin may contain the virus 
at the point of inoculation, a fact which serves to emphasize the necessity of proper 
cauterization of the wound. 

The nerve tissue of the body constitutes a perfect culture medium for the 
growth of the rabies microérganism, but the question of a successful artificial 
culture medium outside the body has not yet been settled. Noguchi reported 
the isolation of the rabies organism a few years ago. He states that he found, in 
a specially prepared culture medium, very minute granular and somewhat coarse 
pleomorphic chromatoid bodies which, on subsequent transplantations, reappear 
through many generations. By inoculating animals with cultures containing these 
bodies, rabies was produced in dogs, rabbits and guinea pigs as shown by the typical 
symptoms and further animal jngculations. His work has not as yet been con- 
firmed by ‘other observerg Reming, Poor and Steinhardt and others have 
demonstrated the fil ility of the rabic virus. In 1903, Negri of the University 
of Pavia, Italy, described certain bodies which constantly occurred in certain nerve 
cells in cases of rabies. ‘The relations of these bodies to the disease have been re- 
peatedly confirmed and the demonstration of their presence in the cells of the 
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cornu ammonis is considered pathognomonic of the disease. Negri concluded 
from his studies that these bodies were probably protozoan in nature and the true 
causative agent. Other observers share Negri’s belief, while still others are in- 
clined to believe that they are merely cell reactions to the rabies virus. Since 
the discovery of the Negri bodies, it has been possible to make a laboratory di- 
agnosis of rabies within a few hours. They are found in 96 to 98 percent of all 
cases of rabies that have been examined microscopically and are so permanent 
that their presence can be demonstrated some time after decomposition of the 
tissues has begun. ‘The practical importance of their discovery apart from any 
ztiological relation which they may bear to the disease is obvious. 

Rabies is commonly met with in mammals which are subjected oftenest to 
the bites of dogs, wolves, etc., but all warm-blooded animals are susceptible. 
The dog is most frequently affected. In Russia and in other limited areas, the 
wolf stands next. Cattle are often attacked by wandering rabid dogs. Cats 
are frequently infected, oftener than is usually suspected, because they develop 
the dumb form of rabies which means that no diagnosis, except of sickness, is made. 
Cases of human rabies are not so frequent as formerly because of the wide applica- 
tion of the preventive treatment. 

Dogs, whether mad or not, are more active in biting during the summer 
months. The reason for this may be that especially during that time of the year, 
many street animals suffer from heat and thirst and the deprivation makes 
them irritable or they may be subjected to an unusual amount of teasing. These 
are the months, too, when people are much in the open. This is particularly true 
of children during the vacation months. ‘Their chances of exposure to bites of 
animals are increased many-fold. One writer states that the number of applicants 
for treatment at a Pasteur Institute in the Northwest during the summer months 
far exceeds the number of persons who apply for treatment during the winter 
months, but that it is necessary to treat only 25 percent of such applicants since 
negative results for Negri bodies occur in 75 percent of animal brains examined, 
while in the winter, it is necessary to treat 60 percent of all applicants. In large 
cities, the cases of rabies in the dog are more frequent in winter than during the 
summer months. ‘The idea is prevalent that animals are particularly liable to go 
mad during the so-called ‘‘dog days” which extend from the first of July to the 
middle of August. The reason these days were so designated was because they 
covered a period when the dog star, Sirius, was above the horizon. They have no 


connection or association with the dog or the presence of rabies. 





The proportion of persons who, after being bitten, will develop rabies has 
been variously estimated. Tardieu and Bouley in France collected 855 cases, 
of which 399 or 46.6 percent died. According to the report of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute of Kasauli, India, in 1908, 35 percent of untreated cases developed rabies. 
The statistics of Doebert show a mortality of 14.8 percent in 122 untreated cases; 
Horsley gives 16 percent; Reifer 15 percent and Hégyes 15 to 16.5 percent. In 
the United States, there are no available statistics; Brawner followed in the news- 
papers such cases of bites and deaths as were reported to have occurred within 
the Southern States, and of 80 persons untreated except for the mad stone, there 
were 16 deaths reported, 20 percent. The ratio 1 to 6 would probably approximate 
the truth. 
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RABIES TABLE PERCENTAGE MORTALITY. 


Character and site of bite. By wolf. Bycat. By dog. 
Multiple and deep wounds about eye, nose or lips.................005 100 70 60 
Multiple and deep wounds about other parts of face.................. 80 50 50 
Multiple and deep wounds on other parts of uncovered body.......... 40 40 30 
Single and deep wounds on finger or neck...............000ceeeeeues 20 20 15 
Deep on well-covered parts of the body........ SS any Ae mace ee aleve ite 15 10 3 
Superficial on uncovered parts of the body. .........00..cceccsccscee 10 10 10 
In OI a as ia ial ws igbibnce a teeta 2 2 2 
Contact of recent wounds with infected saliva.................000055 oO.!I O.1 O.1 
Contact of wounds more than 24 hours old..:.............0-00ceeees oO oO oO 


This gives a general average of 24 percent after dog bites. 


— Generally speaking, the more numerous and the deeper the wounds, the greater 
the danger of rabies developing. ‘The mortality rate is higher when wounds are 
inflicted on bare parts, due to the fact that the saliva is wiped off when the bite 
is through clothing and not so much infective material enters the injured part. 
The nerve supply also determines susceptibility to the development of rabies. 
Face bites are the most dangerous. Statistics show that 90 percent of face bites 
are fatal. Bites on the finger tips are next in importance. The mortality from 
bites on the hands and wrists is 65 to 70 percent; on the arms, 30 to 35 percent; 
on the limbs (lower), 20 to 25 percent; and on the trunk, 5 to ro percent. 

The incubation period is variable, from ten days to many months. In human 
cases, the long incubation period enables the individual to avail himself of the 
prophylactic treatment. The length of the incubation is influenced by a number 
of factors, such as—the species of animal, the period being longer in man; the site 
of the injury, the virus travels by way of the nerve paths to the central nervous 
system and there is a shorter incubation period in cases where the injury sus- 
tained is near the brain or large nerve trunks, such as head and face bites; children 
and females have a shorter incubation, in the former this is probably due to the 
fact that most of the bites are about the face and hands; severity of wounds, lacer- 
ated wounds involving nerve trunks result in a shorter incubation period for they 
permit the introduction of a greater amount of infective material. The danger 
increases in direct proportion to the number of bites even though they may be 
slight; a weakened condition of the nervous system will determine a shorter incu- 
bation period, alcoholics and neurasthenics, syphilitics and those suffering from other 
nervous diseases will exhibit an earlier manifestation of the condition. 

———< _ Friedberger and Frohner give the following figures for the incubation period 
in animals: ox, four to eight weeks; horse, four to eight weeks; cats, two to four 
weeks; sheep, three to four weeks; poultry, six weeks to eleven months. Bauer 
gives the following periods for human rabies: males, 80 days; females, 65 days; 
children, 57 days. 

—— There are two clinical types of rabies in animals, the furious, due to excita- 

; tion or irritation; and the dumb or paralytic, due to rapid degeneration. Many 
cases present a mixed type and a few are atypical. In the furious type, the most 
marked symptoms are the change in disposition, either in the direction of increased 
irritability and ugliness or unnatural playfulness and exhibition of affection; an 
increased hypersensibility to all external stimuli and the tendency to wander off, 
returning after several days, ill and emaciated and wounded from engagements 
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with other animals. He may have traveled a distance of from twenty to twenty- 
five miles. ‘There is also a marked tendency to snap and bite, this being merely 
an expression of intense irritability. In some cases, he bites himself, usually at 
the point where he himself was bitten. The voice is changed, being hoarse and of 
lower pitch than usual. He does not eat the customary food but betrays an ab- 
normal appetite for sticks, stones, etc. Swallowing becomes difficult and the irri- 
tability increases until the animal becomes furious and convulsions appear or 
paralysis supervenes. Death is caused by the ascent of the paralysis to the re- 
spiratory centers. 

In the dumb form or the “black tongue,’’ in the vernacular of the South, 
there is not the frank exhibition of rabies seen in the furious form, and for this 
reason, it is particularly dangerous to man. Often the most conspicuous symptom 
is the spasm of deglutition and the paralysis of the throat muscles giving the ob- 
server the impression that the animal has a bone in its throat, and often, the attempt 
on his part to relieve the animal results in exposure to the disease. The animal 
does not bite, but the saliva is virulent and may cause rabies if it comes in contact 
with recent wounds or abrasions of the skin. The animal will lie quietly in some 
secluded spot and appear stupid. The paralysis of the jaw is early, the tongue 
protrudes and becomes covered with dirt which gives rise to the expression “black 
tongue.’’ Death usually occurs in about three days, whereas the furious type lasts 
from six to eight days; 15 to 20 percent of all cases of rabies in dogs are of the dumb 
type. 

The premonitory symptoms of rabies in man resemble those of any infectious 
disease, irritability, anorexia, insomnia, depression and malaise and some stiffness 
of the neck and shoulder muscles. In some cases the first intimation the patient 
has that something is wrong is in the difficulty experienced in taking a drink. 
There is a constriction of the pharynx which though transitory reappears each time 
an attempt is made to drink. The healed wound sometimes becomes sensitive 
with tingling and itching or even pain. ‘There is a moderate rise of temperature. 
The spasmodic stage is initiated after about twenty-four hours, and spasms re- 
sult from the slightest stimuli. Mental excitement ensues and the furious stage 
supervenes within the next forty-eight hours or less with its maniacal delirium. 
The patient may die at this stage or pass into a paralytic stage in which the 
muscles relax, the jaw drops and the patient is comatose, the pulse irregular and 
the temperature high. Death occurs within five or six days and is inevitable. 
The delirium and mania, the violent spasms with inability to swallow are fearful 
to observe and physicians no matter how extensive their experience with human 
suffering find it difficult to erase the horror of these cases from their minds. In 
neurotic or debilitated subjects or in cases of multiple lacerations, the phenomena 
of infection are those of paralysis. 

U Pad Lyssaphobia or fear of rabies is sometimes met with in neurotic individuals, 
but usually the symptoms, hysterical in character, come on within a few days 
after the assumed exposure. The occurrence of symptoms like those of rabies at 
a period less than two weeks after exposure should be regarded as suspicious. The 
first manifestation may be a hydrophobia, fear of water, and a good imitation of 
a dog’s bark and to some extent its action, the patient going around on all fours 
and biting at the furniture. It is stated that hypersensitiveness to drafts of air, 
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which is very common and pronounced in true rabies, is not simulated in hysteria. 
This may be tested by stepping unobserved behind the patient and fanning him. 
A convulsive seizure would serve to support a diagnosis of real rabies. Usually 
other hysterical stigmata are present and the symptoms are amenable to treat- 
ment and the patient recovers. 


Up to the present time, there has been no cure for rabies after the symptoms 
have once appeared. Almost every drug in the pharmacopoeia has been suggested 
as a possible remedy but the cures reported have never been scientifically proved. 
At present the developed disease must be treated symptomatically. 

Preventive treatment consists, first, in the proper care of the wounds inflicted 
by the biting animal. Bleeding should be encouraged, as a free flow of blood will 
carry off some of the virus. After thorough cleansing of the wound, it should be 
cauterized. For this purpose, fuming nitric acid is to be preferred. Cabot in 
a series of experiments found that he could save 76 percent of animals when nitric 
acid was applied to wounds inflicted by rabid animals. Other agents used for 
this purpose are turpentine, hydrogen peroxide and tincture of iodine. The 
cautery should be applied early, not later than a half to one hour, in order for it 
to be effective, and it should be thoroughly applied, enlarging the wound if neces- 
sary, in order to reach the deeper parts of the wound, exercising, of course, due 
caution. But it must be remembered that no matter how carefully the local 
treatment is conducted, this does not obviate the necessity for constitutional 
treatment, which consists of the injection of a specific vaccine. Immunization 
with a living virus simulates most closely that produced in the body in overcoming 
an infection. In man, so far, only attenuated virus has been used. This manner 
of producing an artificial immunity was first demonstrated by Jenner in prophylaxis 
against smallpox. Pasteur recognized that Jennerization had other applications 
and similarly used an attenuated culture of rabies virus to establish protection 
against rabies. 

His method was to modify “‘street virus’ or the virus which occurs in nature, 
by passing it serially through monkeys and then to bring the virus up to a fixed 
degree of virulence by serial inoculations of rabbits giving the ‘‘fixed virus,” a 
virus which produces the disease constantly within six to eight days after inocula- 
tion intracerebrally. Later in his work the first step was omitted and only the 
rabbits were used to modify and fix the virus. Proper attenuation of the spinal 
cords of animals dead from fixed virus inoculation was secured by drying them over 
potassium hydrate. The initial treatments were made with cords that had been 
drying along time. Pasteur began with a fourteen-day cord and carried the treat- 
ment on for eighteen days, the later treatments being made from cords which had 
not been hanging over the potassium hydrate for so long a time. The Pasteur 
treatment depends on the fact that the spinal cord of a rabbit that has been in- 
oculated with “‘fixed virus” and dead of rabies in six to eight days loses its viru- 
lence from day to day so that at the end of fourteen days it is entirely incapable 
of producing rabies when inoculated into a healthy animal. Beginning treatment 
with an emulsion of a small piece of cord that is not virulent or only slightly so, 
the patient is inoculated daily for eighteen to twenty-one days with varying 
strengths of the virus thus gradually establishing an immunity against the infec- 
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tion. ‘There is involved the same principle familiar to us all in the establishment 
of drug toleration. 


~—= ‘Thirty-five years ago, Pasteur established the first Pasteur Institute in Paris, 


ene 


and, in the July after its establishment, an Alsace child who had been severely 
bitten by a known mad dog was admitted for treatment. Pasteur and his as- 
sociates believed that the child would die anyway and that the treatment which 
had been a success with animals should be given a trial at least. ‘The inoculations 
were made for eighteen days and it is said that during that time, and for many 
weeks after, Pasteur lived in constant terror. On all sides he was severely criticized 
but he was confident and went ahead. ‘The next patient treated was Julipe, a 
shepherd who is now a concierge at the Institute, a place which he has held prac- 
tically since his treatment. The success of the method was soon assured and it 
was rapidly adopted in many countries, and Pasteur Institutes established. Pasteur 
Institutes are of two kinds, public and private. Public Pasteur Institutes are 
established by endowment, such as the Pasteur Institute in Paris, by governments 
such as those of the United States Public Health and Marine Service at Washing- 
ton, the New York City Board of Health, Mexico City, and the various State 
Boards of Health, by universities and the Pasteur Institutes of the Universities 
of Moscow and Bucharest. Private Pasteur Institutes are what the name implies. 
The value of the Pasteur antirabic treatment can not be overestimated. 
Official records have never been satisfactorily kept and mortality percentages 
differ but it is safe to estimate the mortality rate in untreated cases at 20 percent. 
The Institute in Paris was established in 1886. From that time until 1911, 32,397 
patients had been treated with 128 deaths, a mortality rate of 0.39 percent. ‘The 
first Pasteur Institute in the United States was opened in 1890. During the first 
eleven years, 1,608 persons were treated with a mortality rate of 0.68 percent. 
In general it may be said that the mortality of treated persons is about one percent, 
one-half of which could not, from the nature of their wounds, be immunized. The 
duration of the immunity induced by treatment is apparently variable. Experi- 
mental animals show a complete immunity even after eighteen months, but in 
humans there is no way of determining its duration, but it is probably much shorter 
than that in animals. Williams reports a case in which the immunity was less 
than fourteen months. Failure to establish an immunity may be due to the viru- 
lence of the infection, proximity of the wound to the nerve centers, or delay in the 
administration of antirabic treatment. 

It is apparent that many animals (rabbits) must be sacrificed to prepare the 
rabies vaccine, but it is a sacrifice which is necessary to the conservation of human 
life and even the life of other animals. The words of Charles Eliot tersely state 
the creed of the scientist: “The humanity which would prevent human suffering 
is a deeper and truer humanity than the humanity which would save pain or death 
to animals.”’ 

The ill effects from the treatment are, as a rule, of minor importance. Usually 
during the second week of treatment there is some local reaction, such as slight 
swelling and tenderness at the sites of injection (the injections are made sub- 
cutaneously, the anterior wall of the abdomen by choice) lasting from twenty-four 
to seventy-two hours. ‘The slight induration remaining, is absorbed slowly. Stim- 
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son regards this as a manifestation of hypersusceptibility to the foreign nerve 
tissue which is introduced. 

Pl Obese people show more local reaction than do thin people and children. In 
the latter, various skin rashes, which usually take the form of a mild urticaria 
(hives), have been observed. 

The patient may complain of nervousness or sleeplessness, or, on the other 
hand, of drowsiness, for the first few days after institution of treatment. There 
is occasionally some headache or a feeling of malaise, or even slight affections of 
the nervous system, as restlessness, numbness and tingling of the extremities, but 
these are of short duration. Paralyses have occurred very infrequently with some 
of the older modifications of the Pasteur method as well as with the classical Pas- 
teur, cases having been reported from all except those modifications presented by 
Hoégyes and Harris. Various explanations have been offered for the occurrence 
of these paralyses, but none of them is wholly satisfactory. The predisposing 
factors seem to be alcoholism, syphilis, and neurasthenia, according to some au- 
thorities. It must be understood that these cases of paralysis do not impair the 
value of the antirabic treatment any more than the deaths resulting occasionally 
from the administration of anesthetics, or from anaphylactic shock after the in- 
jection of diphtheria antitoxin, can be considered arguments against their use. 

There are no contraindications to the institution of antirabic treatment. 
As stated, syphilitics, alcoholics and people affected with nervous disorders are 
more apt to exhibit hypersusceptibility to the injections. Pregnant women have 
taken the course without any disturbance, and Stimson reports a case of a boy 
with St. Vitus dance who seemed improved after the injections. 

—_ The brilliant results made possible by the Pasteur method have been the 

marvel of the scientific world and any modifications of the original method which 
have been devised from time to time are no criticism of the efficacy of the mother 
method; rather they have been efforts to so simplify the Pasteur technique that 
it might have a wider application. The Pasteur method requires a long time to 
complete the treatment and attendance at an institute necessitates considerable 
inconvenience and expense, and a large amount of laboratory equipment and animal 
material must be had for the maintenance of treatments. 

“wees = There are many of these modifications. All make use of the fixed virus, but 
the method of cord attenuation varies for the purpose of preventing the loss of 
the immunizing properties, by the use of artificial gastric juice, phenol, mechanical 
disintegration and antirabic serum, which has been found capable of neutralizing 
fixed virus outside the body. Some make use of a dilution of the fre sh material 
and all have for their ultimate purpose a shorter treatment period with a vaccine 
of increased antigenic (immunizing) power. 

Among the best known modifications are the following: 

1. The dilution of the fresh fixed virus (Hégyes). 

2. Fixed virus attenuated by heat (Babes). 

3. Fixed virus attenuated by phenol (Fermi). 

4. A mixed treatment with specific serum and vaccine (Marie and Remlinger). 
Curative effects with antirabic serum (serum of sheep which have been immunized 
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against rabies infection) have not been satisfactorily established, but Babes claims 
that it is useful in combination with the vaccine, a mixture of the two being in- 
jected in severe cases. 

Among the more recent methods devised and one which has attracted a good 
deal of attention because of its efficacy, safety, and standardization of dosage, 
which is not had in the classical method, is that of Harris, of St. Louis. Dr. Harris 
uses both the brains and cords of animals dead from fixed virus inoculation, grinds 
them to a paste, freezes and pulverizes and driesin vacuo. ‘The resulting fine powder 
has practically the same infectivity as the fresh material and can be kept indefi- 
nitely provided it is properly protected from heat, light and moisture. It is a 
method which bids fair to still further reduce the small percentage of failures and 
to lessen the proportion of injurious or untoward results of treatment. 

As to the indications for institution of antirabic treatment, a few brief state- 
ments may be made. The biting animal is the best witness for the patient and the 
diagnostician as well as for himself. In every accident, where there is a possi- 
bility of rabies infection involved, inquiry should be made as to the circumstances 
under which it occurred, the actions of the offending animal and the number of 
persons exposed to possible infection. While a biting dog may not always be a 
“mad dog,” he is still a suspicious character, subject to arrest, but entitled to a 
trial by jury. ‘The virus is present in the saliva several days before the onset of 
active symptoms (two to eight days), therefore, it is very unwise to permit the 
animal to escape or be killed as is so often done. ‘The only exception to this general 
rule would be in the case of an animal already manifesting symptoms of rabies 
and so diagnosed by a veterinarian, or one which is “‘running mad.”’ 

Remlinger gives us the most helpful outline referring to indications for anti- 
rabic treatment. 





(1) Has died within 10 days after the biting ) Anti-rabic 
(2) Has been killed within 10 days after the biting > Treatment 
(3) Has disappeared within 10 days after the biting } Indicated 
(4) Is unknown to the individual } 
If the (A) Becomes ill with rabies | Anti-rabic 
biting } (B) Dies with suspicious symptoms of rabies or an- Treatment 
animal other disease Indicated 
(C) Becomes ill but does not die 
(5) Has remained alive and under observation for ten days No 
(D) Remains well both during and after the period Treatment 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


THe CHAIRMAN: ‘This has been an extremely interesting paper. I believe it is the first 
time the subject of rabies has been presented in such a brilliant and popular form. 

J. N. Hurty: I wish to make a personal acknowledgment of the excellent paper which 
has been read by Miss Stewart and to ask only one question. Why do you believe, Doctor, 
that we should take with some doubt the statement “‘that rabies will develop after ten or eleven 
months of incubation?’ I happen to know an instance where it developed in eleven months 
without doubt. It seems to me there is no doubt that it will develop within that time, but why 
should you doubt it? We know that the infection of tuberculosis will lie in the body for years 
and years and finally develop. Why not so with rabies? I would just like to know why you 
said that. You seemed to be quite positive about it. 
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Dr. E. G. Stewart: I understand there are only occasional cases. I did not mean 
to make it so positive that there would never be any, because there might be. I have a case that 
developed in six months, but such cases are very rare. 

Jacos Diner: Iam glad to have heard Dr. Stewart bring out the point of the sympathy 
for dogs and the lack of sympathy for human beings. Some cities are mightily interested in seeing 
that the poor dogs do not suffer, so they catch them by the hundred and asphyxiate them; but 
they do not permit the laboratories to obtain an animal for experimental purposes. In New 
York they have great difficulty in getting dogs for experimental purposes, and daily hundreds 
of dogs are asphyxiated by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES, 
Eur Litty & Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





VACCINE THERAPY IN THE LIGHT OF FACTS.* 
BY ALEXANDER M. ROVIN. 


Skepticism gives no impetus to the progress of science. On the contrary, it 
has long been recognized as an element of retrogression. 

The human race has fought disease always in a spirit of optimism. This 
made possible what has been accomplished in conquering epidemics. Brilliant, 
practical and scientific discoveries in Bacteriology and Pathology have given us 
aid long looked for to clear up many disputed opinions concerning the control 
and treatment of infectious diseases. 

Since the dawn of man, the human race in its struggle has endeavored to over- 
come many forces in nature and become master of the earth. 

Intelligence is the great force in developing and cultivating man’s faculties, 
in his adaptation of nature’s forces, in overcoming diseases. Notwithstanding the 
many misdirected efforts of our civilization, we have made sufficient strides in 
general knowledge to make bacteriology, the basic science of preventative medi- 
cine, possible. By applying the discoveries made in bacteriology, the burden of 
disease is lightened, sickness becomes less frequent and less prolonged, a greater 
degree of health is secured, the efficiency of the individual and the nation is in- 
creased and life is lengthened and made more enjoyable. ‘The eradication of bac- 
terial infections looks more hopeful than ever, since standard bacterial suspensions 
have been successfully applied in the prevention and treatment of bacterial dis- 
eases. Bacterial vaccines offer the necessary stimulus in raising body resistance, 
preparing—so to speak—body cells (immunizing mechanism) for the adequate pro- 
duction of antibodies that make germ life and its destructive invasion impossible. 

Antibodies are regarded as cell secreted destructive ferments and there are 
at least several varieties of them, 7. ¢., 

(a) Bacteriocidins, which kill bacteria. 

(6) Bacteriolysins, which dissolve bacteria. 

(c) Agglutinins, which clump bacteria and render them inactive. 

(d) Opsonins, which prepare bacteria for ingestion and digestion 
by leucocytes, or so to speak, prepare them for injestion by fighting 
cells that ingest bacteria. If the leucocytes are successful in _ ingest- 
ing all the bacteria, they are victorious and their victory means the 
overcoming of the infection. If, on the contrary, the leucocytes retreat 





* Read before Scientific Section A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
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or succumb in the struggle, they are destroyed by the poisons excreted or secreted 
by the bacteria, then the bacteria are victors in the perpetuation of the infec- 
tion. 

Antitoxins, which neutralize the poisonous substances produced by bacteria. 

Wright demonstrated that the function of the antibodies called opsonins is 
to prepare bacteria for ingestion and digestion by the leucocytes. The name 
opsonin is from the Greek word opsono meaning, I prepare food for. 

According to the opsonic theory of immunity, there are normally in the blood 
opsonins for a large variety of disease-producing bacteria. When a germ invasion 
takes place, tissue cells, if they are not crippled by the virulence of the organism, 
will immediately produce a large amount of antibodies including opsonins. In 
the meantime the leucocytes or phagocytic corpuscles of the blood rush to the site 
of invasion to repel the bacteria thus ingesting and digesting them, or in other words 
eating them up. This the phagocytes cannot do until the bacteria have been pre- 
pared by the opsonins. 

Thus, we see that immunity to disease germs is produced in the healthy 
animal body by the action of the disease germs themselves which have the power 
of stimulating tissue cells to produce antibodies. Some of these antibodies destroy 
the bacteria or render them inactive and others aid the phagocytes to ingest them. 

The reason such cell activities in antibody production do not always follow 
germ invasions, is due to the activities of the germ in the involved tissues. If the 
germs are very virulent, are capable of secreting active ferments which adequately 
digest the food on which they live, these activities of the germs have such a harmful 
influence on the vitality of the tissue cells that antibody formation is delayed or 
inhibited, thus allowing the germs to continue their ravages without hindrance, 
resulting in tissue destruction, pus formation or death. Antibody formation under 
such conditions is evidently developed at the periphery of the infected area; in 
tissues that are influenced by the infection but not too intensely involved. Here 
is where bacterial vaccines come to the rescue. By injecting organisms into healthy 
tissues, similar tissue cell activities for antibody production are aroused as when 
a germ of comparatively low virulence gains possession of the body. These anti- 
bodies then opsonize, agglutinate or otherwise influence the living organisms in 
the infected area and cause their destruction. 

It is now well understood that many of the early failures in antibody production 
from the use of vaccines were due to the use of vaccines composed of but one variety 
of a certain species of germs, the vaccines not being polyvalent. From prophylactic 
and therapeutic experience we find that the immunizing power from a bacterial 
vaccine, composed of selected vigorous organisms of as many varieties of a given 
bacterial species as possible, possess higher immuno-producing properties (antigens) 
than single organism vaccines. Notwithstanding this clinico-scientific fact, 
standardized polyvalent stock vaccines have been most seriously attacked on the 
ground that they do not contain the precise strains which are actually present in 
the infection itself. It has been urged that a bacterial examination must be first 
made, and that then an autogenous vaccine be employed. 

These objections sound plausible enough on the surface, but do not stand the 
test of critical analysis. The clinical results obtained by physicians show that a 
vaccine need not necessarily contain absolutely the same strain of streptococcus 
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that is present in the infection. There are real immunizing effects from different 
types of streptococci toward each other. Experience in the active clinical field, 
tends to show that even pneumococci will immunize against streptococci and vice 
versa. ‘This can readily be accounted for on the ground that the pneumococcus 
and streptococcus are closely allied organisms and may be converted under special 
conditions from one to the other. The element of time in acute general infections 
is a far more important factor in the use of vaccines than complete identity of vac- 
cine with infective organisms. If the clinical signs indicate the presence of a strep- 
tococcus infection, the results will be far better when a polyvalent stock strepto- 
coccus vaccine is promptly injected than when the slow, cumbersome process of 
taking a culture and making an autogenous vaccine is resorted to. Meanwhile, 
a culture for the purpose of making an autogenous one may be procured, but it 
will generally be found that the infection is under control by the time the autogenous 
vaccine is ready for administration. 

It is hard, however, to understand how a great many well-meaning members 
of the profession do sometimes withhold the acceptance of facts dictated by the 
teachings of clinical experience, and cling to the opinions of ultra-scientific deduc- 
tions. Facts and not opinions are the elements that make enlightened knowledge 
possible in the progress of applied therapeutics. Medical science is regarded as 
classified knowledge and recognized as such it must be arranged or so worked out 
that it can be applied to the best service of human society. The progress of any 
therapeutic agent as a remedial utility is not measured by theoretical conceptions 
but by its results in practical application. ‘The contention for the advantages of 
any therapeutic remedy, whether presented by a professor of therapeutics in a 
medical college or by a humble practitioner, must be equally amenable to proof, 
and, dealing with vaccine therapy, it must be remembered that nearly a decade 
has elapsed since the use of bacterial vaccines in the treatment of infectious diseases 
was first begun; and it may be fairly said that any method of treatment which has 
passed through so long, so rigid and so thorough a probationary period must be 
ready for appraisal. The storm of extravagant enthusiasm with which a new remedy 
is apt to be greeted, has certainly passed after twelve years; there has been suf- 
ficient time to ascertain whether theoretical presumptions are borne out by practical 
experience; and, indeed, there must exist a great mass of actual proofs, tangible 
and verifiable data, clear and conclusive findings, necessary for a final judgment. 

It may be said that in modern medicine no absolutely worthless remedy has 
had more than a brief existence in the medical armamentarium. When, therefore, 
a therapeutic procedure is more widely employed day by day, month by month, 
year by year, when it never loses but gains in appreciation, there is at least a strong 
presumption in favor of it. All this applies to the standardized polyvalent stock 
vaccines. ‘They have obtained such support as the law of the survival of the fittest 
is*capable of supplying. 

As to the objection that standardized polyvalent stock vaccines contain species 
of bacteria which are not actually present in the infection, it loses its point also. 
Standardized polyvalent vaccines are harmless; no injurious result has ever been 
reported even from doses which far exceed those commonly given. Why not, 
therefore, give a combined polyvalent stock vaccine which will act prophylactically 
as ‘well as therapeutically? Diphtheria antitoxin is given on the suspicion that 
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diphtheria bacillia may be present in the throat; why not, a vaccine containing the 
other organisms which are likely to make a habitant there? Why not a gonococcus 
vaccine which contains, in addition to the specific germ, those organisms which are 
common secondary invaders of the urethra? It is not fair to call this “‘shot-gun”’ 
treatment. The word “‘shot-gun” was coined for prescriptions which contain 
therapeutic incompatibilities; the standardized polyvalent vaccines, however, 
answer the purpose of a synergetic remedy, each constituent playing a definite 
therapeutic or prophylactic role. 

Furthermore, careful study shows that most diseased conditions are due to a 
comparatively small group of organisms and most of these organisms gain entrance 
into the body through the mucous membranes. In the respiratory tract the most 
important invaders are the pneumococcus, streptococcus, staphylococcus, the micro- 
coccus catarrhalis and Friedlander bacillus. In the digestive and urinary tract 
we find the colon bacillus, streptococcus, pneumococcus, gonococcus and staphylo- 
coccus. ‘To vaccines which meet the bacteria usually found in the infections of the 
respiratory tract or those in the digestive or urinary tracts, the criticism of being 
unscientific can certainly not be fairly applied. Even in the specific infections such 
as whooping cough, measles, scarlet fever, influenza, gonorrhoea, etc., these ordinary 
pus organisms play an important role in the disease process, and for this reason the 
patients should receive mixed vaccines. 

Theoretical preconceptions can not ultimately prevail against the facts of ex- 
perience. Clinicians and physicians throughout the world are recognizing the im- 
portance of standardized polyvalent stock bacterins in medicine, and no amount of 
opposition can stem the tide. “Surround truth by bitter denial and contradiction,” 
said Carlyle, ‘‘and you furnish it with the soil for its permanent growth.’”’ No 
better demonstration of this fact can be found than the gratifying growth of vac- 
cine therapy—even now the subject of intense animosity. 

A perusal of medical history, however, shows that every school of practical 
thought that brings forward new ideas must suffer animosity, suspicion and ridicule. 

Polyvalent vaccine therapy, as an applied science, is evolved from all preced- 
ing stages of accomplishment and failure, and the research of many unselfish in- 
vestigators who believed that it is in the actual doing and observing of things that 
we learn how to make profitable, logical and practical conclusions in conserving, 
preventing and treating the human race from the ravages of bacterial diseases. 

In the words of the great Emil Von Behring “I have no fear that the thought 
which forms the basis of applied immunity in the prevention and treatment of 
infectious diseases, will ever disappear out of the practice of medicine.” In fact 
standardized polyvalent bacterial vaccines stand as the keystone of preventative 
medicine, which is the triumphal arch of modern civilization. 


3334 E. JEFFERSON AVE., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF SUBSTITUTING CANNABIS FOR OPIUM. 
BY H. C. FULLER.* 


The requirements of the Medical Department of our Army have caused an 
unusual demand for several important drugs. Among these are opium and some 
of the salts of the alkaloids derived therefrom. The importance of opium prepara- 
tions for relieving pain is indisputable. A scarcity of the crude material exists 
and the importation of opium for manufacturing purposes is not sufficient to supply 
satisfactorily the normal legitimate consumption of the products used by the 
medical profession. The sudden abnormal demands for the Army have created a 
critical situation. 

Opium for manufacturing purposes came chiefly from Turkey, but to some ex- 
tent from India. Due to the fortunes of war the Turkish source is no longer avail- 
able and the British authorities carefully supervise the Indian supply. The culti- 
vation of the opium poppy in China was prohibited several years ago and while 
diplomatic negotiations might prevail upon the authorities to permit a resumption 
of the production of the drug for export it is only a possibility at present. The 
opium poppy will flourish in certain localities in the United States, but up to the 
present no recent attempts have been made to produce opium in a commercial 
way. To establish the cultivation of the plant and prepare a marketable drug 
would require considerable experimental work and it is doubtful if a material supply 
could be obtained during the coming year. 

Opium and the salts of its alkaloids are used for the relief of pain, insomnia, 
inflammation and irritation, oversecretion and systemic strain. Now froma study 
of the physiological properties of other drugs it is possible that preparations of 
Cannabis indica might be substituted for those of opium, because Cannabis will 
do many of the things that opium willdo. Hobart H. Hare' states that ‘““Cannabis 
is very valuable for the relief of pain, particularly that depending on nerve disturb- 
ances; that it produces sleep; that it gives great relief in paralysis agitans to quiet 
tremors, and in spasm of the bladder due to cystitis or nervousness; that it is used 
in cough mixtures, and does not constipate or depress the system as does morphine.” 

H. C. Wood, Jr.,? states that ‘Cannabis indica is used chiefly for the relief of 
pain; especially of neuralgic character, although it sometimes will palliate even pain 
of organic origin. It is also at times of service for quieting conditions of restlessness 
and general discomfort—for instance in neurasthenia—and to relieve the distress 
of the latter stages of incurable diseases, especially advanced phthisis. More 
rarely it is used as a mild somnifacient.”’ 

Finley Ellingwood’ states that: 

“Tt is a remedy for disordered mental action. It is a remedy for disorders of 
motility, involuntary irregular muscular movements, especially if of a distressing 
character. It is a remedy to arrest or control pain, often acting advantageously in 
conjunction with other pain-quieting agents, intensifying, modifying or favorably 
influencing their action. It is a remedy for excitable and irritable hyperaesthetic 





* In charge, Division of Food & Drug Products, The Institute of Industrial Research, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

1 Hobart H. Hare—"‘Practical Therapeutics.” 

2H. C. Wood, Jr.,— ‘Pharmacology and Therapeutics.’ 

3 Finley Ellingwood—‘Materia Medica, Therapeutics & Pharmacognosy.” 
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conditions of the genito-urinary organs, with increased functional activity and 
uterine disorders. 

“This remedy has received a great deal of attention in its adaptability to cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis, and with varying but encouraging results, especially in the 
earlier stages of irritation and congestion. It is useful also in hydrophobia, and 
in large doses it is certainly palliative to the distressing symptoms. Minute doses 
will cure some cases of tinnitus aurium. 

“Tt is of much use in paralysis agitans, in relief of the lightning pains of loco- 
motor ataxia, and especially in chorea and in general muscular tremblings. In 
chronic conditions accompanied by persistent pain, it ameliorates the pain. 

“It cures many irritable states of the bladder. It is curative in strangury and 
painful urination with burning and scalding. In spasmodic stricture, with gel- 
semium or cimicifuga, it relieves quickly. 

“Tt is soothing to irritable bronchial coughs and laryngeal spasm, and in coughs 
from tickling in the throat; also in whooping cough and in spasmodic coughs of 
whatever character. It is a common ingredient of cough syrups.” 

‘Cannabis is therefore a drug which is well established in the Materia Medica 
and its therapeutic usefulness has been demonstrated. No deaths from its use are 
on record, which is quite the contrast with opium. 

Until recently all of our supply of Cannabis came from abroad but now it is 
cultivated in the United States. The drug is grown under carefully supervised 
conditions and its physiological activity is equal to, if not better than, the imported 
product. The Cannabis industry is now firmly established and sufficient quantities 
for extraordinary demands can be made available without difficulty. 

The pharmacopoeia prescribes that the drug shall consist of the female tops, 
and a limit has been set on the amount of seed allowed, hence the specifications 
apply practically to tops which have not been fertilized by the male flowers. This 
necessitates the removal from the field, of the male plants as soon as the sex can 
be identified. It has been found that the leaves and tops of the male culls have 
equal or greater physiological activity than the drug from the female plants. 
Emphasis must be laid on the fact that this observation applies only to incompletely 
developed male plants, and whether or not ripe male tops would show less activity 
has not been determined, insofar as it applies to plants grown in this country. At 
the present time the important point is that the pharmacopoeia discriminates against 
the leaves and tops of undeveloped male culls which are just as good from a medi- 
cinal standpoint as the female tops. 

While the physiological activity of the drug and its preparations will de- 
crease to some extent after a lapse of time, permanent products can undoubtedly 
be evolved by a more careful study of the chemical properties of the active con- 
stituents. Little difficulty is now experienced in making permanent preparations 
of ergot, and the same results may be expected in the case of Cannabis. There is 
no reason why sterile, non-irritant, potent solutions of Cannabis analogous to 
Ergotin and other ergot products of the same type, should not be evolved, and be 
suitable for hypodermic injection, thereby rendering Cannabis an important 
remedy in surgical practice. 

It is believed that the medical authorities might well consider seriously the 
possibility of using Cannabis preparations for some of the purposes for which those 
of opium are usually prescribed. 
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THE DETERIORATION OF DIGITALIS EXTRACTS. 
BY HERBERT C. HAMILTON. 


A recent publication on this subject by Pittenger and Mulford Jr.! is so 
revolutionary in character that while it would require a rather long series of ex- 
periments to cover the ground fully, a preliminary note on the subject seems called 
for because these results would lead one to infer that the tincture is practically 
worthless. 

It is a well-known fact that digitalis has not yet been prepared in any absolutely 
stable form adapted to clinical use. The reason for this instability is still a matter 
of conjecture. Bourquelet? and Choay* recognizing the presence of enzymes 
in the fresh leaves considered them to be the cause of the deterioration, because of 
enzyme action on the glucosides. The remedy suggested was that of exposing the 
crude drug before drying, to the action of strong alcohol vapors which killed the 
enzymes, dehydrated the drug and hastened the drying process, all of which are 
undoubtedly valuable but also more or less impracticable steps. That this is not 
the remedy, however, is demonstrated by the deterioration of the fluidextract, 
the tincture and the extract which have been extracted with alcohol strong enough 
to kill or to precipitate any enzymes present in the drug. 

Some experiments in this laboratory carried over a number of years indicate 
that the presence of certain constituents of unknown character are largely but not 
entirely responsible for the observed instability. This, however, is reserved for 
publication later. 

The object of this preliminary note is to call attention to data either already 
published or accumulated through years of close association with the extraction 
and testing of digitalis and to pave the way for a further publication of fresh data 
bearing directly on the point at issue, namely, whether digitalis is really as un- 
stable as these results would indicate. If it were true that this valuable agent is 
so unstable, in many cases it would be practically worthless before it reaches the 
shelves of the druggist. This however is inconceivable since clinically the tincture 
is considered as valuable as any of the digitalis preparations. 

Summarizing the data submitted by Pittenger and Mulford Jr., their results 
are shown in the following table: 


re Pe eos a tira eek oe eek eee 50% alcohol. 50% alcohol. 80% alcohol. 
CN io nicn iv aceewdssa oniwawe ole Not defatted. Fat-free. Fat-free. 
Average loss on 5 samples in 8 months.......... 47.8% 22.8% 40.7% 


NoTE: These percentages of loss are based on the original assay. 

From this one might conclude that a tincture is of little value unless made by 
extracting fat-free leaves with 50 percent alcohol, since the fat-free tincture with 80 
percent alcohol is apparently no more stable than that with less alcohol. It seems 
improbable however, that either the higher percentage of alcohol or the absence 
of fats is responsible for the great loss in the third series. 

Hale* found the official fluidextracts, which are not fat-free, to have lost 
only an average of 6.6 percent in two years. 

Roth‘ observed an average loss of activity in 7 samples of fat-free tinctures 
of Digitalis of 14 percent in 6 months. Of this number two showed no loss while 
two others suffered an exceptionally high loss. 
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Houghton and Hamilton® published the results of a series of experiments on 
deterioration which was summarized as follows: 


LOSS OF POTENCY OF DIGITALIS PREPARATIONS WITH AGE. 


No. Av. No. H. T. U.’s Years Av. No. Av. yearly 
sample. per cc. when mfg. later. =, a. 0. loss, %. 
ee II 260 5 160 8 
F1. Ext. U.S. P. 7th Rev..... 8 72 6 55 4 
Fl. Ext. U.S. P. 8th Rev.... Ir 55 3% 35 10 
Tincture U.S. P. 8th Rev.... 8 7 3 5 9 


From the results in the above table and some other data not included the authors 

concluded : 

ist. That a maximum average loss of 10 percent a year can be expected in 
tinctures or fluid extracts of digitalis. 

2nd. ‘That an alcoholic content of more than 50 percent in the extracting 
menstruum not only more completely extracts but also more nearly preserves the 
activity of digitalis. 

This has been demonstrated so conclusively that the 9th Revision of the U. S. 
P. eliminates the low alcoholic menstruum and some manufacturers discarded it 


after only a short trial. 

It seems improbable therefore that tinctures with this low alcoholic content 
would be uniformly found more stable than when extracted with 80 percent alcohol 
whether the drug was fat free or not. One cannot avoid the thought that perhaps 
each of the investigators quoted, obtained exceptional results due to certain un- 
usual conditions; further, that no data either good or bad should be accepted as 
representing the average condition of digitalis after any particular period of aging. 

Goodall’ summarizes some results of his as follows: 

“Tincture of digitalis probably retains its full activity for one year but after 
that period deterioration of its potency to an important extent is likely to take 
place.”” This sounds like a reasonable conclusion, which, however, may not be 
verified by any single set of experiments. 

The following data was obtained by my colleague, L. W. Rowe, from retests 
of six tinctures after an average period of six and one-half months. The tinctures 
were in every case extracted with 70 percent alcohol and in two cases fat-free drug 


was used. 
These assays were carried out by the M. L. D. Frog-heart Method.® 


SUMMARY OF ASSAYS OF TINCTURE OF DIGITALIS. 
(U. S. P. MENSTRUUM. ) 


Number. Drug. Ist test. 2nd test. Percent loss. Age. 
A Fat-free St’d 90 10 8 mo. 
B Not defatted 110 90 19 7% mo. 
< Not defatted 200 130 35 5% mo. 
D Not defatted 160 130 19 5 mo. 
E Fat-free St’d St’d oO 8 mo. 
F Not defatted 140 80 43 6 mo. 


Average loss on 6 samples—z21 percent. 
Average loss on fat-free samples—s5 percent. 
Average loss on other samples—29 percent. 
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The preceding data show very clearly that: 

ist. The degree of deterioration varies with different lots. 

2nd. The fat-free tincture made with 70 percent alcohol—two out of six 
samples—is apparently less subject to deterioration than that from the original 
drug. 

3rd. The deterioration of tincture of digitalis is not so uniformly rapid as 
isolated experiments would indicate. 
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ESTIMATIONS OF MINUTE QUANTITIES OF EPINEPHRIN IN 
ANESTHETIC HYPODERMIC TABLETS. 
BY TORALD SOLLMANN. 


The chemical assay of such tablets is apt to be unsatisfactory, partly because 
of the small quantities involved, but mainly because the color-reactions of epine- 
phrin are not always reliable in the presence of other substances. 

A biologic assay is much more rapid, and possesses very fair accuracy. The 
most suitable quantitative method for this purpose consists in the intracutaneous 
injection of a dilute solution into the skin of the human forearm. The quantity 
of epinephrin is judged by the extent, intensity and duration of the blanching, as 
compared with the effects of a known solution, injected at the same time. If the 
solution contains an anesthetic, the quantity of epinephrin may also be judged by 
the duration of the anesthesia. This is a useful check on the blanching. 

The solution should be very dilute. In my experiments I employed a dilution 
of epinephrin of 1 : 800,000. This was easily distinguishable from a dilution 
of 1 : 1,600,000. Other skins may do better with somewhat different concentra- 
tions. The dilutions should be made with a boiled 1 percent solution of sodium 
chloride. 

The method of injection is simple. One or 2 Cc. are drawn into a Luer syringe, 
having a very fine needle. The skin of the inner surface of the forearm is cleansed 
with a pledget of cotton moistened with alcohol. The point of the needle is 
thrust into, not under, the skin, holding the needle at a very slight angle. Enough 
of the solution (about 0.2 to 0.4 Cc.) is injected to raise a wheal of about 7 mm. 
diameter—the exact quantity or size of the wheals is not very important, if all 
are made nearly alike. Three injections are made of each solution, across the arm. 
The next solution is then injected in the same manner, about an inch distant. The 
sensation is tested with a bit of cotton, twisted to a point. A sketch is made of 
the area of blanching. The observations are repeated at intervals first of 5 minutes, 
later of 10, 20 and 30 minutes, until a fair comparison is secured. It is advisable 
to make one of the known solutions of the same strength as the sample to be tested, 
and another of one-half this strength. 

The injections are practically painless, but the skin may remain slightly swollen 
and hardened for some days. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACOLOGY, 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
CLEVELAND. 
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SECTION ON EDUCATION AND LEGISLATION 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THE RECOGNITION OF PROFESSIONAL PHAR- 
MACY BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT.* 


BY FRANCIS EDWARD STEWART. 


The failure of the Government to recognize pharmacy by providing a place 
for a representative on the Council of National Defense, or providing a general 
pharmaceutical board similar to the General Medical Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense or providing a pharmaceutical corps in the United States Army was 
strongly protested by the pharmaceutical and drug interests of the entire United 
States. The action of Professor Federick J. Wulling, President of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, in this connection is already a matter of record and 
is, therefore, well known to the membership of the Association. ‘The Committee 
on National Defense appointed by Professor Wulling met at Washington, Wednes- 
day, May 2, in conjunction with a similar committee appointed by the National 
Drug Trade Conference. Mr. Samuel L. Hilton, chairman of the A. Ph. A. Com- 
mittee, presided.! 

At this meeting the National Retail Drug Association was represented by its 
legal counsel, Eugene C. Brokmeyer, Esq., Washington, D. C., who proposed an 
alignment of the entire drug interests of the United States to secure recognition by 
presenting a bill to Congress on the subject. This suggestion was modified and 
incorporated in a resolution offered by Professor James H. Beal, suggesting that a 
plan be adopted, placing before the Government authorities a carefully studied 
out prospectus showing how pharmacy and the several industries represented by 
the chemical and drug trade could be of service to the Government during the war, 
and also suggesting that a representative of the drug interests should be made a 
member of the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense. This 
motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Joseph W. England, secretary of the Council of the A. Ph. A., in a letter 
addressed to the editor of the Journal of the American Medical Association, pub- 
lished June 16, 1917, called attention to the fact that there is no provision what- 
ever for a pharmaceutical corps in the military organization. In the same edition 
of the Journal of the A. M. A. appeared an editorial endorsing the suggestions in 
regard to the establishment of a pharmaceutical corps in the United States Army. 
A letter was published in the Journal of the A. M. A. June 23rd, by Dr. S. Solis 
Cohen of Philadelphia, endorsing the editorial and Mr. England’s letter, and sug- 
gesting that the physicians write the Medical Department of the Army in support 
of the movement. 

The Section on Pharmacology and Therapeutics of the American Medical 
Association at its recent annual meeting held in New York City, passed a resolution 





* Read before Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 

1 Members of the A. Ph. A. Committee on National Defense: Samuel L. Hilton, Chairman, 
James H. Beal, J. W. England, Lewis C. Hopp, Caswell A. Mayo, Joseph P. Remington, H. H. 
Rusby, F. E. Stewart, Henry M. Whelpley. 
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in favor of establishing such corps and referred it to the House of Delegates. The 
House of Delegates endorsed the resolution and appointed a committee to consider 
the subject, of which Dr. Charles H. Mayo, president of the A. M. A., was made 
chairman. 

President Adolph Schmidt of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, 
at the last annual meeting, which was held in Pittsburgh, appointed a Committee 
on War Defense, of which the following is a list of the members: F. E. Stewart, 
Phila., Chairman; Julius A. Koch, Pittsburgh; John K. Thum, Phila.; Louis Frank, 
Wilkes-Barre; and Joseph W. England, Phila. 

This committee was appointed in response to a resolution presented by Mr. 
Joseph England, offered in connection with his paper suggesting the establishment 
of a pharmaceutical corps in the United States Army. 

The various drug interests of Philadelphia assembled at the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, June 26th, and organized the National Pharmaceutical Ser- 
vice Association, with Mr. Geo. M. Beringer president and Mr. Robert P. Fischelis 
secretary-treasurer. The Executive Committee appointed consists of the following 
members of the various associations represented: J. W. England and Walter B. 
Smith of the Philadelphia Drug Exchange; Ambrose Hunsberger and Eugene G. 
Eberle of the Philadelphia Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association; 
Samuel C. Henry and J. C. Peacock of the Philadelphia Association of Retail 
Druggists; Henry Kraemer and Robert P. Fischelis of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy; Dr. W. D. Robinson and Mr. George M. Beringer, ex-officio. This 
comunittee is to coéperate with the Committee on War Defense of the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association, of which Dr. F. E. Stewart is chairman, and is now 
engaged in perfecting a bill for the establishment of a pharmaceutical corps, for 
presentation to the United States Congress. The title of this bill is “An Act to 
Increase the Efficiency of the Medical Department of the United States Army, to 
Provide a Pharmaceutical Corps in the Department and to Improve the Status and 
Efficiency of the Pharmacists in the Army.” 

The bill presented by the National Pharmaceutical Service Association is 
known as the Edmonds Bill. As this bill has been published quite extensively by 
the pharmaceutical press, you are all familiar with its details. As you know, the 
bill requires that the membership of the proposed pharmaceutical corps shall con- 
sist of graduates of reputable pharmaceutical schools and shall pass a physical and 
mental examination of a character to insure proper fitness for the service. Also 
that the proposed pharmaceutical corps shall be a part of the medical corps of the 
Army. Such requirements place the pharmacist in position to receive a commission 
in the pharmaceutical corps of the Army, to be promoted to higher rank in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Medical Corps. In the words of the bill: 


Any American citizen, graduate of a reputable school of pharmacy, of good moral character 
and between twenty-one years and forty-five years of age, both inclusive, who can pass the usual 
physical examination required for appointment in the Medical Corps and the professional examina- 
tion which shall include tests of skill in practical pharmacy and of proficiency in the usual subjects 
of a standard school of pharmacy course, may be appointed as a pharmacist in the Pharmaceutical 
Corps. 

An original appointment as pharmacist under this Act shall entitle the appointee to the rank 
and commission of second lieutenant. After the expiration of the first five years of service, with 
honorable discharge, the pharmacist may re-enlist at any time within six months from the date 
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of expiration of such prior service and he may then apply for examination for promotion, and, if 
his physical examination and the professional examination in subjects of advanced pharmaceutical 
education are satisfactory he is eligible for promotion to the rank and commission as first lieutenant, 
Pharmaceutical Corps. After fifteen years of service in the Pharmaceutical Corps, a pharmacist 
with the rank of first lieutenant Pharmaceutical Corps may apply for examination for promotion. 
If he successfully pass the necessary examination in post-graduate pharmaceutical studies and, 
if, in the opinion of the Pharmacist Director such promotion is merited, he shall be promoted to 
the rank and commission of Captain Pharmaceutical Corps. 

The remainder of the proposed Act provides the age limit, necessary physical 
and educational qualifications for admission to the Corps; states that pharmacist 
apprentices shall act as assistants to the pharmacists and to the Hospital Corps; 
provides the method for advancement and promotion of pharmacist-apprentices; 
authorizes the Secretary of War to appoint boards of three examiners to conduct 
professional examination described in the Act; provides for the transfer of pharma- 
cists and druggists now ranking as master hospital sergeant, hospital sergeant, 
sergeant first class and sergeant, by which they may be transferred to the Pharma- 
ceutical Corps; and also provides for as many contract pharmacists as may be neces- 
sary for emergencies, said contract pharmacists not being permitted to carry com- 
mission or right of retirement in accordance with the Army regulations. 

Sections are also included in the proposed Act to fix the rank and precedents 
of the members of the Pharmaceutical Corps, the same to be in all respects the same 
as in the case of appointees to the Medical Corps of the Army. The proposed Act 
also provides for fixing the pay of the members of the Pharmaceutical Corps, the 
pay of the pharmacist apprentice to be $33.00 per month; that of the pharmacist 
apprentice first class, with rank of sergeant to be $37.00 per month; and for each re- 
enlistment in this service the usual increase allowed in the Army for honorable 
discharge and re-enlistment. No section has yet been included to fix the pay of the 
pharmacist director, deputy director, captain and lieutenants, except that all 
officers of the Pharmaceutical Corps shall receive the same pay, awards and allow- 
ances as the officers of corresponding rank and length of service in the Medical 
Corps of the Army, and shall be eligible to retirement in the same manner and under 
the same conditions. 

As a member of the Committee on National Defense of the A. Ph. A., and 
chairman of the Committee on War Defense of the A. Ph. A., I have had occasion 
to confer with prominent members of the Medical Corps of the Army and Navy 
and find that the suggestion in regard to the establishing of a pharmaceutical corps 
is meeting with considerable opposition. This opposition is caused in part by the 
fear that the establishment of such a corps would give dignity and prestige to the 
nostrum business and prove of very little benefit to professional pharmacy. The 
cause of the opposition is also due to the belief on the part of many that the present 
arrangement in relation to the supply of medicinal products and pharmaceutical 
service is entirely adequate and satisfactory. The objection to officially recognizing 
pharmacy by establishing a pharmaceutical corps or by any of the other methods 
suggested, because that such recognition might give dignity to the nostrum business, 
is well worthy of the consideration of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
It is to this phase of the subject that I now beg tocall attention. Let us, therefore, 
first consider what is meant by the nostrum business. 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY THE NOSTRUM BUSINESS? 


The name ‘‘nostrum”’ is derived from the Latin word, noster, ours, and is de- 
fined by Webster’s Dictionary as ‘‘a medicine recommended by its preparer, 
especially a medicine the ingredients of which are kept secret by the individual or 
proprietor; a patent medicine; a quack medicine.” 

The following definition is generally accepted, even by the manufacturers of 
so-called proprietary medicine, as a correct description of what is meant by a 
“proprietary or patent medicine.” 


The expression “proprietary or patent medicine”’ shall be taken to mean and include every 
medicine or medicinal compound manufactured, prepared, or intended for the use of man or animal, 
the name, composition, or definition of which is not to be found in the United States Pharmacopoeia 
or National Formulary, or which does not bear the name of all of the ingredients to which the 
therapeutic effects claimed are attributed, and the names of all other ingredients except such as 
are physiologically inactive, conspicuously, clearly and legibly set forth, on the outside of each 
bottle, box, or package in which the said medicine or medicinal compound is held, offered for sale, 
sold, or given away. 

According to the above definitions, much of what we are so fond of calling 
modern pharmacy is in fact the nostrum business, for it certainly partakes of its 
character. We all recognize under the name “‘patent medicines’ the package goods 
placed on the market by manufacturing houses and advertised in the newspapers 
for self-medication, claiming to be specifics, cures or remedies for various diseases. 
But we have never fully realized the fact that every secret or semi-secret medicinal 
preparation advertised as a specific or cure for disease, practically belong to the same 
category, no matter whether prepared by the manufacturing houses, or retail 
druggists, or whether advertised in the newspapers, or in the medical journals, or 
whether advertised (recommended) by word of mouth by druggists to their cus- 
tomers. For when we test such products by the definition given by Webster, we 
find that they all possess the nostrum characteristics to a greater or less degree, 7. ¢., 
they are recommended by their preparers as medicines; they are secret or semi- 
secret in composition or in method of preparation; they are claimed by their manu- 
facturers as proprietary medicines; they are claimed to be therapeutic inventions. 

To the extent that nostrums are prescribed by physicians and recommended 
by pharmacists and pharmaceutical manufacturers, the medical and pharmaceutical 
professions are engaged in the nostrum business. There is no use for the pot to 
call the kettle black, and when the physicians condemn manufacturers and pharma- 
cists for preparing, dispensing and advertising nostrums, they should remember 
that when they prescribe them they are particeps criminis. And when pharmacists 
charge physicians with violating their code of ethics by prescribing nostrums and 
using them for dispensing to their patients, they in turn should remember the com- 
mand first to remove the beam from their own eye before attempting to remove the 
mote from their brother’s eye. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY TRUE PHARMACY? 

Pharmacy, as defined by the Pharmaceutical Syllabus, published by the 
National Committee representing the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
American Congress of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy, is a branch of pharmacology. ‘‘Pharmacy, as a branch of 
pharmacology, is the science and art of preparing, preserving, compounding and 
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dispensing medicines.”’ Pharmacology is defined as ‘“The science that treats of 
drugs and medicines; their nature, preparation, administration and effect; including 
pharmacognosy, pharmacodynamics, therapy dynamics, pharmaceutical chemistry 
and pharmacy. 

The requirements of true pharmacy demand that the source or genesis, physical, 
chemical, physiological and therapeutic properties, methods of preparation, stan- 
dardization and proper dosage of all medicinal drugs and chemicals used for the 
prevention of disease and for the healing of the sick shall be published for the 
benefit of science and the use of the medical and pharmaceutical professions in 
conducting their respective vocations. 

Professional requirements demand that this knowledge shall be classified in 
the forms of science and protected by changeless nomenclature; that the methods 
of manufacturing each materia medica product, and preparation of the same, 
shall be completely disclosed, and that the manufacture and sale of such article 
shall be open to free competition. 

It is also required that the claims made for the therapeutic properties of the 
article shall be impartially discussed in the professional societies and press, and 
verified by competent observers using the same in treating the sick, and that the 
knowledge thus evolved shall be taught in the medical and pharmaceutical schools 
and colleges and embodied in scientific medical literature. By scientific medical 
literature is included pharmacopoeias, dispensatories, text books, monographs, 
and other literature dealing with material medica products in a scientific manner. 

Professional requirements also demand that the entire materia medica and its 
preparations shall be reduced to common standards and the same protected by 
law, as illustrated by the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary, protected 
by the National and State pure food and drug laws, by which the U. S. Pharma- 
copoeia and National Formulary have been made legal standards. 

It is, therefore, apparent that pharmacy and drug therapeutics are closely re- 
lated and mutually dependent branches of medical science and practice; that co- 
operation between the medical and pharmaceutical professions is essential to the 
development of both, and that such coéperation can only be secured under a pro- 
fessional, fraternal, or codperative system in which all concerned donate their 
researches and experiences to the common fund and share in the results of the co- 
operative work. 

THE LEGITIMATE FIELD OF DOMESTIC PRACTICE. 

Anyone who has the true welfare of the public at heart will not refuse to endorse 
the efforts of those who are endeavoring to teach the people how to live in such 
manner as to prevent disease. Neither would they hesitate to recommend that the 
public should be instructed in the use of ordinary therapeutic measures. There is, 
therefore, a legitimate field for domestic practice, the limits of which must be de- 
termined by the amount of knowledge possessed by the individual. 

The legitimate field of domestic practice is the same as that of professional 
practice except that it is necessarily more limited than the field of the educated 


physician. 

Knowledge of disease and methods of prevention and cure are still very limited 
even in the field of professional practice. This knowledge is not fixed but is con- 
stantly developing, so that what is accepted to-day may be rejected to-morrow for 
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something better because of more recent discoveries. Conditions once called 
diseases are now known to belong to the phenomena of resistance to disease. Cough 
is an example of this. When obnoxious materials, be they secretions or foreign 
matters, accumulate in the bronchial tubes cough is necessary for their expulsion, 
so that in a large proportion of cases no treatment of cough is desirable. The 
cough is merely an attempt on the part of the irriated mucous membranes to expel 
substances causing the irritation. Manifestly there are conditions in which the 
use of a cough remedy is undesirable. 

There are two sets of cases in which cough remedies are indicated, namely, 
when the cough is out of all proportion to the amount of material to be expelled, 
or when, owing to muscular weakness and lack of irritability of the mucous mem- 
brane, the cough is not sufficient for the expelling of the secretions which gradually 
accumulate in the lungs, fill up the bronchial tubes, and may finally cause death 
by suffocation. If it were possible to give the patient a cough remedy that would 
instantly stop his cough, the remedy would kill the patient by permitting him to 
choke to death. It is evident therefore, that the treatment of cough is dependent 
upon three factors: First, it must be determined whether the case is one requiring 
a cough remedy; second, the proper cough remedy must be selected suitable to 
meet the condition, and third, discrimination as to dosage, frequency of repetition, 
time to discontinue, nature of complications that may arise (caused for example, by 
mixed infections), and proper care of the patient during sickness and convalescence. 
To the extent that the individual possesses this knowledge he is justified in treating 
himself or one of his family for cough. The druggist who, without this knowledge, 
recommends a cough medicine to a person equally as ignorant as himself, is in the 
position of the blind leading the blind. Proper domestic practice in such cases 
can only be attained when the druggist and the patron are sufficiently educated in 
therapeutics to make a correct diagnosis, select the right remedy and apply it in 
the right way. 

The pharmacist is constantly called upon to supply cough remedies and infor- 
mation concerning them. He is supposed to be an expert in drugs, that is, expert 
in the knowledge of drugs and their uses, not an expert in the knowledge of diseases 
and their treatment. But he must acquire a certain amount of knowledge of the 
latter to be sufficiently proficient in the former. Unfortunately, he is not taught 
this knowledge in the pharmaceutical schools. 

Wise public policy demands that the practice of medicine and pharmacy shall 
be conducted by persons who have been properly educated, trained, and licensed 
by boards of examiners, and that unlicensed practitioners shall not be permitted 
to invade the field of the physician and pharmacist. Owing to a strange anomaly 
of law, any person, no matter how ignorant or venal, is permitted to invade the 
field of the physician and pharmacist and practice both medicine and pharmacy at 
wholesale and without license. All that is required is the use of a sign “‘Manu- 
facturing Pharmacist” or “‘Manufacturing Chemist’’ and to go into the nostrum 
business, limiting sales to wholesale transactions. The reason for this anomaly is, 
the nostrum manufacturers have been sufficiently influential to secure exemption 
from the medical and pharmacy laws. 

What did the so-called pharmaceutical profession do to protect the public 
against this nostrum invasion? Unfortunately with few exceptions the pharmacists 
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instead of defending professional pharmaceutical practice and protecting the public 
from unlicensed practitioners who invaded the field, commercialized their calling 
and aided in converting the vocation into the nostrum business until it became 
practically impossible for the medical profession and the lay public and even the 
pharmacists themselves to recognize the difference between true pharmacy and the 
so-called ‘‘patent,”’ “‘proprietary”’ or “‘quack’’ medicine business. Will someone 
please tell me where the line exists that separates true pharmacy from the nostrum 
business? Where does true pharmacy end and the nostrum business commence? 

It has been truly said that the drug business differs from every other business 
on earth in that the druggist cannot recommend or advertise his wares without be- 
coming a quack and a pretender. ‘The very fact that this is true clearly shows that 
pharmacy cannot be practiced as a commercial business employing commercial 
methods of advertising, without ceasing to be pharmacy and becoming a menace 
to public health. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Surgeon General of the 
Army and his advisors regard so-called pharmacy as unworthy of recognition by 
the establishment of a pharmaceutical corps in the Army. The Surgeon General 
has doubtless conferred with his advisors on the subject and finds that physicians, 
sanitarians, political economists, philanthropists and the educated lay public quite 
generally share the opinion that much of what is now called pharmacy is nothing 
more nor less than the nostrum business. 

We believe that the establishment of a pharmaceutical corps in the Army, the 
same to be conducted in the manner described in the Edmonds Bill, would not only 
increase the efficiency of the Medical Corps, but also exert a salutary influence on 
pharmaceutical practice in civil life. We believe that it would aid in separating 
the pharmaceutical sheep from the nostrum goats that are bleating everywhere. 
We believe that it would give prestige and influence to the practitioners of true 
pharmacy in the entire United States. We believe that it would excite interest in 
pharmaceutical education and thus promote the welfare of our educational insti- 
tutions. We believe that it would aid in restoring the confidence of the medical 
profession and the public generally in drugs as remedial agents, and thus materially 
promote the public health. Therefore, we favor the Edmonds bill as a step toward 
the separation of true pharmacy from the nostrum business and restoring it to its 
position as a branch of medical science and practice. 





MILITARY RECOGNITION OF PHARMACISTS.* 
BY L. E. SAYRE. 


So much has been said upon the proper recognition of the pharmacist in 
military service that it would seem rather rash for one to use this title for a paper 
at this time without some apology. 

However, the importance of national service which our profession is capable 
of rendering in this hour of our country’s need will excuse the use of over-used titles 
and material. 

In the report of the Committee on Drug Reform, presented in this Section, 
the statement is made that the problem of the proper representation of the pharma- 





*Read before Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
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cist in the Army had been squarely faced. President Wulling, it was stated, 
had been active in representing the Association in the investigation of this subject 
which, while it is very important for pharmacy as a whole, and important as be- 
ing among the agencies which will stimulate and activate pharmacy’s share in 
military service—service which pharmacy is capable of rendering—it is of little 
consequence in stimulating patriotism and loyalty which the profession has al- 
ready shown through its noble young men. Let it be said at once, if pharmacy, 
in urging proper recognition, is taking advantage of an opportunity to lift itself 
beyond the grade it deserves, this should be denounced as a species of cupidity 
unworthy of our noble calling. This is a time for proving our loyalty, rather than 
for seeking profit by any process of appeal to our Government whose needs at 
this time are so desperate. 

If, however, the military service of the pharmacist will be made more efficient, 
leaving out of consideration all other points—important as they may be consid- 
ered—it is the duty of this body to see to it that the greatest efficiency of the 
pharmacist in national defense is made possible. If the pharmacist is discrimina- 
ted against by any antagonistic influence, thus hindering the full measure of effi- 
cient service, this influence should be discovered and if possible removed, for this, 
in a measure we not only owe to the profession but is due to the country we wish 
to serve. 

Notwithstanding this lack of proper recognition, the thing to do above all 
is to equip ourselves to perform properly the duties in the station we now occupy. 
If we can show a willingness to take up these duties despite discouragements we 
shall be in a better position to present our petition for the introduction of pure 
pharmacy in the various arms of the defense service. 

It is gratifying indeed that the medical profession is recognizing the impor- 
tance of the services of the pharmacist. In an editorial of the /ournal of the 
American Medical Association of June 16, 1917, it is stated that, 

“It will materially lighten the arduous duties and responsibilities of the physi- 
cian to have in the army trained pharmacists who will be able to give intelligent 
coéperation. But it is imposing too great a strain on the patriotism of those whose 
special knowledge is obviously a large asset to the army, to expect them to enlist 
as privates without any recognition of their national worth. 


“Pharmacists should be given a rank commensurate with their importance, 
first because it is but simple justice to the pharmacists themselves, secondly, 
because the usefulness of the medical corps will be greatly augmented and, lastly, 
and of most importance, because the efficiency of our army demands it.” 


The report of the Committee on Drug Reform, alluded to before, calls atten- 
tion to the suggestion of Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, namely: That the six National 
Drug Associations constitute a Conference, through appointed delegates, to repre- 
sent the drug trade on all such important questions as this. Would it not be 
well to have this suggestion discussed at this annual meeting. Such a plan would 
bring the strength of the whole body of pharmacists to bear upon all such impor- 
tant matters. 

In connection with this matter of military recognition it is worthy of note 
that the Pennsylvania and the Wisconsin Associations have adopted resolutions 
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which are deserving of special notice. As passed by the latter association, they 
are as follows:! 

“WHEREAS, The public welfare at all times, especially during the war, demands 
that the services of both the medical and pharmaceutical profession and of all 
of the branches of the drug trade be fully utilized, 

“WHEREAS, A medical sector has been created in the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense, no representation has been provided for 
pharmacy and no adequate representation for the drug trade; therefore, be it 

“‘Resolved, That it is the sense of the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association, 
in thirty-seventh annual convention assembled at Milwaukee, June 25-29, 1917, 
that proper representation in the war administration for pharmacy and the drug 
trade forthwith be provided; and further, 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, and to all organizations working to this 
end.”’ 

These resolutions embody, in substance what might well emanate from this 
Association. Might it not be well for this Section to petition the General Session 
to adopt some such resolutions? If it were possible to create soon a federation 
of the principal drug associations as above referred to, would it not be wise for 
this Association to initiate this movement and petition for this federation to pro- 
cure a hearing in Washington on this important matter of proper recognition of 
pharmacists in military service? 





THE GREAT DUTY. 


As we go about our daily tasks in peace and safety men are dying every minute 
on the battlefields of Europe to save civilization. Our own gallant soldiers are 
shedding their blood in France and our sailors engulfed in the waters of the Atlantic 
as they go in defense of America’s rights and honor. 

Upon our performance of the work committed to us depend the lives of thou- 
sands of men and women, the fate of many nations, the preservation of civiliza- 
tion and humanity itself; and the more efficient and prompt we people of America 
are in doing our part, the more quickly will this war come to an end and the greater 
the number of our soldiers and sailors who will be saved from death and suffering 
and the greater number of the people of other nations released from bondage and 
saved from death. 

To work, to save, to economize, to give financial support to the Government 
is a duty of the nation and to the world and it is especially a duty to our fighting 
men who on land and sea are offering their lives for their country and their country- 
men.—The New Age. 





1 Action was taken thereafter at the meeting in Indianapolis. 











HISTORICAL SECTION 


THE HISTORY OF MERCURY.* 
BY OTTO RAUBENHEIMER. 


Owing to the great importance of mercury in medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, 
chemistry and technology, its history should prove of interest to the members 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, and especially those attending the 
sessions of the Historical Section. 

The etymology of the word is worth knowing. The present Latin name 
Hydrargyrum is derived from the Greek Hydrargyros, which means ‘‘Water Silver’ 
or “‘Liquid Silver.” The English name mercury comes from the Latin Mercurius, 
the god of commerce and special patron of messengers and thieves in Roman 
mythology. This name was evidently given to the metal on account of its mobility 
and volatility. 

The history of mercury dates back to old China, India and Egypt. It is 
said that the Chinese already used it asa remedy against syphilis. In old docu- 
ments mercury is mentioned by the great Greek philosopher Aristoteles (384-322 
B. C.) and by Theophrastus, the father of botany about 315 B. C. The name 
Argentum Vivum, that is, ‘Alive Silver’ or ‘“Quicksilver,’’ was given to the mer- 
cury found in the liquid state. Mercury obtained from cinnabar was named 
Hydrargyros in Greek or Hydrargyrum in Latin by Dioscorides (about 50 A. D.), 
the father of the old Materia Medica, who in his works also points out that cinna- 
bar was frequently confused and adulterated with minium, the red oxide of lead. 
The Ancients supposed that Argentum Vivum and Hydrargyrum were not alike 
and possessed different properties. The alchemists named the metal Mercurius 
vivus on account of its properties. 

The name Mercurius and the association of the metal with the smallest of 
all major planets, the planet nearest to the sun, is first authentically mentioned 
in a list of metals by Stephanus of Alexandria in the 7th century. It is, however, 
well known that the old Babylonians connected the planets and their gods, and 
with them “‘Naba’”’ or Mercury was the god of revelations and priestly wisdom. 
The star-gods were very prominent in the cultus of Babylon. 

Plinius, the Roman historian, and Claudius Galenus, the Roman physician- 
pharmacist, speak of mercury as a poison! According to Pliny, the Romans 
obtained about 10,000 pounds of cinnabar every year from Almaden in Spain. 

The important use of mercury of extracting gold and silver dates back to 
the Ancients. Pliny records in his 7th book that quicksilver is employed for 
separating the noble metals from earthy matter and also in gilding. 

Mercury was used by the Venetians in the preparation of tin amalgam for 
silvering mirrors as early as the 16th century. 

The Arabs inherited their medical knowledge from the Greeks, the Arabs 





* Read before Section of Historical Pharmacy, A. Ph. A., Atlantic City meeting, 1916. 
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introduced chemicals into pharmacy and medicine, and the Arabian alchemists 
enriched chemistry with a great many discoveries. Among the latter, Abu-Musa- 
Dschafar-al-Sofi, commonly called Geber, which is the translation of his middle 
name (699-756), was the so-called Magister Magistrorum. He described and used 
the metal mercury and was perhaps the first to recognize its valuable property 
to form amalgams, inasmuch as it softens gold. Geber, furthermore, was the 
first to prepare red precipitate and to sublime mercuric bichloride or corrosive 
sublimate. 

In connection with the history of mercury it might be well to mention Geber’s 
theory as to the chemical composition of metals, which found universal recogni- 
tion up to the later Middle Ages. All metals consist of sulphur and mercury, 
which are present in different proportions and in different degrees of purity. Sul- 
phur, on account of its combustibility, causes the alteration of metals when heated, 
and mercury imparts lustre, malleability, fusibility and other metallic proper- 
ties. 

Rhazes (850-923), the director of the Bagdad Hospital and the Galen of 
his time, introduced mercurial ointment and employed bichloride externally 
against the itch. Mesué (925-1015) used mercury in his Emplastrum expertum 
ad scabiem and in various skin diseases. Avicenna (g80—1037), the greatest of 
all the Moorish physicians, considered corrosive sublimate as the most deadly of 
all poisons, but was the first to express his doubts as to the poisonous nature of 
the metal, having observed that it passed through the body unchanged and with- 
out any bad effects. 

During the medieval period mercury became an internal remedy against 
worms in cattle and sheep. According to such an authority as Sprengel, Pieran- 
drea Matthioli (1501-1577), the celebrated botanist and physician to Archduke 
Ferdinand and Emperor Maximilian II of Austria, was the first to administer 
the metal mercury internally to human beings. The internal administration of 
mercurials was popularized by Paracelsus (1493-1541), whose full name is Philippus 
Aureolus Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombastus von Hohenheim. This icono- 
clast (image-breaker) of medicine became the founder of Iatrochemistry or medical 
chemistry and deserves an everlasting credit for introducing the mercurials into 
the materia medica as a specific against Morbus Gallicus or syphilis. 

“One night with Venus and seven years with Mercury” has been the pro- 
verbial adage ever since! Paracelsus administered corrosive sublimate, red pre- 
cipitate and mercuric nitrate. He also originated the process of preparing red 
mercuric oxide by heating the nitrate. 

As a remedy for syphilis, mercury was employed in the form of fumigations, 
frictions, ointments and plasters. Mercurial plaster was originated by John 
de Vig6 of Naples, physician to Pope Julius II, when during the summer of 1493 
syphilis raged throughout Western Europe. 

Beginning with the 15th century, attempts were made to extinguish or ‘‘kill’’ 
the mercury, that is, to finely subdivide it in preparations containing the metal. 
It is well acknowledged that mercury in the state of minute subdivision has dis- 
tinctive physiologic effects and that the more perfectly the mercury is ‘‘killed,” 
the more efficient is the compound. 
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The first mercurial pills were originated about 1540 by Barbarossa II, King 
of Algiers and admiral to the Turkish fleet. The formula which was sent to 
Francis I, King of France, contained metallic mercury, which was extinguished 
with the juice of roses. One of the most recent “killed’’ mercury preparations is 
gray powder or mercury with chalk, which was originated by the celebrated Lon- 
don syphilologist, Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.S. 

Quicksilver girdles or belts were made by the application of mercury with the 
white of eggs and were at one time employed in the treatment of itch. 

In 1759 Prof. Braun, of St. Petersburg, was the first to solidify mercury. 
During that winter the thermometer registered —34° F. and when Braun placed 
it into a mixture of snow and nitric acid the mercury sank with great rapidity, 
owing to its contraction, to —352° F. When the professor took the bulb, he 
saw what had never been seen before, namely, solid mercury. Instead of the 
eternal fluid, he had before him a metallic mass, which could be hammered like 
lead. Since that day mercury was properly classified among the true metals. 

A very important markstone in the history of mercury is the performance 
of Torricelli’s Experiment in 1643. It remains an everlasting credit to this pupil 
of Galileo to determine the pressure of the atmosphere as the equivalent of 30 
inches or 760 mm. of mercury. The barometer was the direct result of this ex- 
periment. 

Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit, about 1720, introduced the use of mercury in 
thermometers, in place of alcohol, which was employed by Galileo. 

Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) was the first to use metallic mercury as a seal- 
ing agent when working with water-soluble gases. 

K. W. Hempel (1819-1898), pharmacist and assistant to the great Liebig, 
originated the volumetric determination of mercury by titrating with Iodine Volu- 
metric Solution. 

As an example of the opposition to innovations, even in the enlightened 19th 
century, let me state that the first dentist who filled teeth with amalgam in New 
York about 1830, had to flee for his life on account of a rumor that he was poison- 
ing his patients with mercury. 

In conclusion, do not let us forget the history of mercury in our own country, 
which furnishes about one million pounds of mercury annually. The California 
mines in New Almaden, about 60 miles from San Francisco, have long been known 
to the Indians, who used the bright red cinnabar as a paint. The commercial 
value of the mines was first made known by a Mexican named Castiller6, who be- 
came the first owner, but at present the mines are in American hands. The Cali- 
fornia cinnabar yields 70 percent of mercury, while the Spanish ore yields only 
30 percent. 

This short account of the history of mercury does not pretend to be complete 
and will be followed by the History of Mercurials. The author, however, will 
be well repaid if it arouses more interest into that fascinating study of History 
of Pharmacy and Chemistry, which should be taught in every college of pharmacy, 
so as to inspire the younger generation with more love for their profession! 
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LAFITAU’S MEMOIR ON GINSENG.* 
BY EDWARD KREMERS. 


In 1918 it will be two hundred years that this, possibly the first printed con- 
tribution to American materia medica, was dedicated to the Duke of Orleans, 
Regent of France, by the Jesuit missionary who had been stationed at Sault Saint 
Louis, near Montreal, where he had discovered what the Indians called garent- 
ongen or man-root. The discovery was not accidental but based on diligent 
search suggested by Father Jartoux, who had recently described the Chinese plant, 
the collection of which, by the Emperor’s root hunters, he had witnessed in Tar- 
tary. 

Lafitau’s original is rare and even a reprint published in 1858 by Verreau is 
scarce. Hence, though the therapeutic merits of the ginseng are no longer held 
in the esteem shown it by the Jesuit missionary, the historic significance of the 
drug is such as warrants a republication of Lafitau’s Memoir, together with that 
of the older literature of Jartoux and other missionaries and naturalists. More- 
over, its historic significance in this country is not restricted to its supposed thera- 
peutic merits, believed in by missionary as well as Indians, but is one of great 
economic imports to the colonies and the early United States. Suffice it to point 
out in this connection that the first vessel that left an American port for China 
after peace with the mother country had been established, was laden with a cargo 
of ginseng, which enabled the early citizens of the newly established United States 
to secure tea and silk without money, but for a root that grew wild in their forests 
and that was to be had in quantity for the mere collecting. Somewhat later, 
ginseng was one of two articles which were of sufficient value to pay wagon freight 
from Kentucky over the Alleghanies to the Atlantic seaports. 

The republication of Lafitau’s Memoir, together with other original litera- 
ture on the subject, has been made possible by the Hollister Pharmaceutical 
Library Fund of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 





THE CHICAGO VETERAN DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION.* 
BY WILHELM BODEMANN. 


Dear friends: Do not get frightened—I shall be brief! Miracles never 
cease! Constitutional limitations prohibit a surgeon to operate on a patient with- 
out the patient’s consent, yet, on opening the A. PH. A. JouRNAL for August, I 
am down for a paper on ‘‘Chicago Veteran Druggists’ Association,” without my 
consent or knowledge, or even warning. When such men as E. G. Eberle, Hugh 
Craig, W. B. Day, J. H. Beal, J. P. Remington, H. M. Whelpley—all valiant 
A. Ph. A. warriors and C. V. D. A. members—are on the field, certainly the C. V. 
D. A. is well represented at your historical conclave. All of these members are 
far superior pen slingers—certainly write more legibly and intelligently—than the 
writer can say for himself. But—let me say this to the A. Ph. A. Historical 
Section: I am disappointed, with all the appeals I have made to the A. Ph. A. 
Historical Section, that no city has so far followed the beacon light held out by 





* Read before Section of Historical Pharmacy, A. Ph. A., Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
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Chicago. The N. A. R. D. fights for the Retail Drug Trade; the A. Ph. A. fights 
for the allied branches and furnishes munition to all of them. We ofthe C. V. D. A. 
stand for only one thing—‘‘Gemuethlichkeit’’—‘‘Brotherly Love,” “‘Reminis- 
cences’’ and, by our deeds and records, have shown to the world that there is 
something besides commerce and besides theory and practice, and that is the 
practice of ‘‘Love your neighbor and friend.’’ We prohibit from discussion politics, 
business and religion. Aside from that we prohibit nothing, not even pure water; 
we don’t delete other beverages, and allow everybody to do anything he wants 
to promote cheer and good-will. 

There is not a city in the world that would not be benefited by a Veteran 
Association. Think for a minute what a wealth of interesting pharmaceutical 
lore the home cities of a Joseph Lemberger, John Patton, Joe Remington, L. E. 
Sayre, H. M. Whelpley, John Uri Lloyd, L. C. Hopp, McElhenie and McIntire 
and scores of others could draw on. Why not add the missing link—the Veteran 
Association—to the fame of these men? Why don’t they go to it and start some- 
thing? Will it pay these men? Well—let me cite my experience, if I may be per- 
mitted to do so. 

My friends: I have had in my fifty years of United States pharmacy life all 
sorts of ups and downs, victories and defeats (and I am undecided which I en- 
joyed the most). I am willing to call all of that off—but leave me the C. V. D. A. 
To have been Recording Secretary of this most democratic as well as aristocratic 
body is the one thing in my career I don’t care to have wiped out. We gather his- 
torical data. Our members must furnish the Archives with a photo and an auto- 
biography—a thing which they can do far better before than after the funeral. 
We gather weekly at a Javola Rotunda. Our Corresponding Secretary, John 
Blocki, decorates every member for his birthday at the weekly Roundtable. In 
this way we remind some men that they are born, which some claim they have 
forgotten. We deposit our red carnation on the bier of our departed friends— 
just one—answering the purpose better than a wash-basketful because it repre- 
sents Love, Reverence, and a last ‘‘Auf Wiedersehen.’”’ Call on the officers of 
the C. V. D. A. for further details—if you are ready to start something in your 
city. Meantime, whenever you are in Chicago on a Thursday, come to our Round- 
table and see. It’s a case of Veni, Vidi, Vict. There you will see the Venerable 
Center of the Table, our Honorary President, dear Oliver Franklin Fuller, an in- 
spiration and a benediction; to his left, the Chairman and the Corresponding 
Secretary, genial John Blocki; to his right, I confess almost in tears of joy, it has 
been the pride and the joy of the writer to sit for fifteen years, an inheritance I 
wouldn’t swap for all of John D.’s best-paying oil trusts. 





HISTORICAL SECTION OF THE A. PH. A. 


A circular letter signed by L. E. Sayre, chairman and Hugo Kantrowitz, secre- 
tary of the Historical Section of the American Pharmaceutical Association, has been 
addressed to members of the Association, stating that the committee is very 
anxious to have this section well supported and requesting articles relating to his- 
torical pharmacy. ‘The committee has thus far been greatly encouraged by some 
volunteers in helping along in this work and desires further contributions. These 
should be sent to Secretary Hugo Kantrowitz, 104 John St., New York City. 
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HOUSE OF DELEGATES, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE FIRST SESSION. 


The first session of the House of Delegates was called to order at 4.00 P.M., 
August 29, 1917, in Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., by Chairman J. H. Beal, 
who requested the Secretary to call the roll of Delegates. 

Secretary Hostmann announced that credentials had been received from twen- 
ty-five state associations and the District of Columbia as well as from forty-seven 
other non-voting delegate bodies. In attendance were delegates from twenty 
state associations and the District of Columbia as well as delegates from twenty- 
three non-voting members. 

Chairman Beal then appointed the following committees: 

Committee on Resolutions: W.C. Anderson, New York; Frank Schachleiter, 
Arkansas; W. G. Gregory, New York; C. M. Snow, Illinois; and H. C. Fuller, 
District of Columbia. 

Committee on Nominations: Otto F. Claus, Missouri; John G. Godding, 
Massachusetts; J. A. Pool, South Dakota; Charles H. LaWall, Pennsylvania; and 
C. A. Dye, Ohio. 

Vice-President S. C. Henry assumed the chair and Chairman J. H. Beal read 
his address: 


ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 


Members of the House of Delegates: 

My election as Chairman of the House of Delegates last year placed me in the rather em- 
barrassing position of being the presiding officer of a body of which I was not legally a member, 
and therefore ineligible to the office, and to which I am still ineligible under the new by-law 
approved at the last General Session of the Association at Atlantic City, restrieting representation 
in the House to delegates of State pharmaceutical associations. 

Unfortunately I was not apprised of my election to this very honorable position until the 
House of Delegates had adjourned beyond recall, and as there was no ad interim body or commit- 
tee to which I could hand my resignation it has seemed to me best to hold the position in trust 
until your re-assembly should make possible the selection of a legal presiding officer, to whom I 
shall gladly turn over the honors, labors and accompanying emoluments. 

Before doing so, however, I shall take the liberty of referring briefly to some of the incidents 
of the last annual meeting of the House and of the parent association, and to some matters col- 
laterally related thereto. 

At the second session of the House of Delegates last year Dr. H. H. Rusby, as chairman of 
a special committee, presented the following report: 


“REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN CONSTITUTION OF HOUSE OF 
DELEGATES. 

“Your committee met this morning at 8.30 and again this afternoon. We have found so 
many important considerations involved in the pending resolutions that we are not willing to 
offer any general recommendations on the subject. 

“At the same time, we have agreed upon the desirability of certain measures, which we shall 
recommend. 

‘We heartily endorse the chairman’s opinion that the State associations, as such, should have 
a representation in this Association. Such associations do at present have the right to send dele- 
gates to this Association, who have the privileges of the floor, but the delegations, as representing 
their associations, do not have a vote in determining the proceedings. It seems to us very logical 
and consistent that the State associations, as units, should possess membership in this Association, 
and should so participate in the proceedings, either through the general sessions, or through those 
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‘“‘We see important reasons why this should be done and we see very important benefits of 
such a plan, both to the State associations and to this body. We believe that there are many 
thousands of members of the State associations who are not members of this Association, and who 
for that reason take no interest in our affairs. To make their associations members of this body, 
with voting powers, would be the first step toward interesting them individually. It seems per- 
fectly feasible to supply to members of State associations which are thus members of this body 
the publications of the A. Ph. A., for, say, $3.00 in addition to the $2.00 paid to their own associa- 
tion. We believe that the receipt of these publications would become the strongest possible 
incentive leading to their becoming full members. We believe, moreover, that this would go a 
long way toward bringing about uniformity in regard to legislation, especially affecting the 
prerequisite law and license laws. 

“‘We therefore recommend that the necessary legislation should be enacted to make State 
pharmaceutical associations members of the House of Delegates, giving to each association repre- 
sented at our meetings a single vote. 

‘We believe and recommend that the same action should be taken with regard to the associa- 
tions of the District of Columbia and other territories, and to those of foreign States of the Ameri- 
can continent. 

‘‘We believe that this House of Delegates should meet for the discussion of such business as 
may be referred to it by the A. Ph. A. and of such other affairs as they desire to discuss, previous 
to the meetings of this Association, and at the same time and place as the meetings of the A. C. 
P. F. and the N. A. B. P. in order that its discussions may be deliberate and thorough. 

“We are inclined to think, though we make no specific recommendation at this time, that the 
following things should be done: 

“1. That the local branches should not have voting powers in this House of Delegates and at 
the same time a representation on the Council. We direct particular attention to the fact that 
every member of a local branch is a member of this Association, so that these branches are not in 
the same need of representation as are the State associations. 

“‘2. That local associations should not possess voting powers here. It is due the State associa- 
tions that they should possess a full representation of all local associations and that it is through 
those State associations that they should have representation here, and not independently. 

“3. That the same view should be taken of pharmacy schools, all of which, moreover, possess 
representation in the Section on Education and Legislation 

“4. That such national associations as the N. A. R. D., N. W. D. A., A. D. M.A., should not 
have voting powers, although it would be well for them to have representation in this Association. 
Their position is quite different from that of the other bodies already mentioned. First, they are 
bodies coérdinate with ourselves. We are all members of the Drug Conference, where we have 
an equal footing. This Association has no voting powers with those bodies, and there is no good 
reason why they should do so in a house of delegates such as ours. 

H. H. Russy, Chairman, 
N. P. HANSEN, 

(Signed) L. A. SELTZER, 
JEANNOT HOSTMANN, 
H. P. HyNnson.”’ 

The above report was adopted by unanimous vote. 

At the final session of the House of Delegates Secretary Hostmann moved that the Associa- 
tion be recommended to adopt a new by-law as follows: ‘There shall be and hereby is created 
a House of Delegates to have and to exercise such functions as may be hereafter specified by the 
Association,”’ which was carried. (JOURNAL, April 1917, pp. 362-367.) 

As required by the by-laws this proposed amendment was presented and read at the second 
General Session of the Association, Sept. 6th, and on motion was ordered to take the usual course. 
(JOURNAL, Oct. 1916, pp. 1041-1042.) 

The proposed amendment was also, in due course, brought before the Council and approved 
by that body at its adjourned session Sept. 8. (JOURNAL, Nov. 1916, p. 1283.) 

The minutes of this adjourned session of the Council were read before the final General Ses- 
sion of the Association on Sept. 8th, and on motion, duly seconded, were by formal vote approved, 
so that the amendment is now constitutionally a part of the by-laws of the American Pharmaceuti- 
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cal Association, though it has not, so far as I have been able to discover, been included 1n the list 
of by-laws printed in the Year Book. 

At the Atlantic City meeting a new by-law fixing representation in the House of Delegates 
was also adopted. (JouRNAL, April 1917, pp. 368-369; JOURNAL, Nov. 1916, p. 1283.) 

This by-law reads: “Representation. The membership of the House of Delegates shall 
consist of three regularly appointed delegates from each State pharmaceutical association, from 
the District of Columbia Association and from similar associations in Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines and any foreign American State. 

“Delegates from all other bodies and organizations shall have the privileges of the floor but 
shall not have the right to vote.” 

As the Association has not as yet designated any new functions of the House of Delegates, 
it will be logical to assume that the latter still possesses all of the duties and functions that it pos- 
sessed at the time the new by-law was adopted, and which will be brought to your attention pres- 
ently. 

The entire code of by-laws of the House of Delegates as printed in Vol. 4 of the Year Book, 
and which must govern our procedure until amended, is as follows: 


“BY-LAWS OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
(REVISED TO SEPTEMBER 8, 1916, INCLUSIVE.) 
CHAPTER I. 

“Article I. Functions. The House of Delegates shall have and exercise the following func- 
tions: ; 

“A. To receive and consider the reports of delegates from the bodies which they represent 
in the House of Delegates. 

“B. Consider and report upon such resolutions and upon such other subjectsas may be referred 
to the House of Delegates by the Council or by the Association in general session, or by the 
various Sections. 

“C. Make a final report of the business transacted by the House of Delegates to the final 
session of the outgoing Council at each meeting. 

“D. It shall have the authority to adopt all rules and regulations necessary for the proper 
conduct of its business and not inconsistent with the Constitution and By-Laws of the Association 
and the Council. 

CHAPTER II. 

“Article I. Representation. The membership of the House of Delegates shall consist of 
three regularly appointed delegates from each State pharmaceutical association, from the District 
of Columbia Association, and from similar associations in Porto Rico, the Philippines and any 
other foreign American State. 

“Delegates from all other bodies or organizations shall have the privileges of the floor but shall 
not have the right to vote. 

“Article II. Term of Service. The elected or appointed delegates shall hold office for one 
year, or until the credentials of their successors shall have been approved by the Council. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ArticleI. Organization. The first session of the House of Delegates at each annual meeting 
shall be called to order by the Chairman, or one of the Vice-Chairmen, or the Secretary of the pre- 
ceding House; or, in the absence of all of these, by the Secretary of the Council. 

“Article II. Voting. Each delegate shall be entitled to one vote. No delegate shall act 
as proxy of another delegate who has not been seated, nor as delegate for more than one associa- 
tion, organization, or institution. 

“Article III. Privileges. Any member of the American Pharmaceutical Association may 
attend any session of the House of Delegates and shall have the privilege of the floor. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Article I. Officers. The officers of the House of Delegates shall consist of a Chairman, 
two Vice-Chairmen and a Secretary, who shall be elected annually by ballot by the House of 
Delegates. 
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“Article II. Duties of Chairman and Vice-Chairmen. The Chairman shall preside at all 
meetings of the House of Delegates; in his absence, or on account of inability from any cause, the 
First Vice-Chairman; or, in his absence, the Second Vice-Chairman; or in the absence of the three, 
a Chairman pro tempore shall perform the duties of the Chairman. 

“Article III. Duties of Secretary. The Secretary shall keep fair and correct minutes of all 
the proceedings of the meetings and carefully preserve all reports and papers of every description 
received by the House of Delegates, and deliver the same to the Secretary of the Council at the 
annual meeting. The Secretary shall read all papers received for the purpose; shall call and record 
the ayes and nays whenever they are required to be called; shall notifiy the Chairman of every 
special committee of his appointment, giving a list of his colleagues, and stating the business on 
which the committee is to act, and shall give notice of the time and place of each meeting of the 
House of Delegates. 

CHAPTER V. 

“Article I. Sessions. The House of Delegates shall hold at least one session during the 
annual meeting of the Association at an hour previously determined by the Council and such ad- 
ditional sessions as may be necessary for the transaction of its business. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Article I. The Committee on Resolutions. The Chairman shall appoint a Committee on 
Resolutions consisting of five members, to which shall be referred all resolutions, and which shall 
report to the House the results of its deliberation not later than the last session of the House. 

“Article II. Special Committee. The Chairman shall appoint such special Committees 
as may be directed by the House. 

CHAPTER VII. 

“Article I. Resolutions. All resolutions shall receive a majority of affirmative votes of 
those present for adoption. 

“Article II. Amendments. Every proposition to amend these by-laws shall be submitted 
in writing at one session of the House and may be balloted upon at the next session, when upon 
receiving the affirmative vote of three-fourths of the members present it shall become a part of 
the by-laws. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


“The following shall be the Order of Business: 

“‘r. Calling Roll of Delegates whose credentials have been approved by the Council. 

“2. Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 

“3. Reading of communications from the Association, Sections and Council. 

“4. Calling Roll of Delegations for reports, resolutions and communications, all of which shall 
be in writing. 

‘*s. Miscellaneous business. 

“6. Election and Installation of Officers. 

‘7. Adjournment to a certain time.” 

It will be perceived that the House of Delegates has hitherto been required to report all 
of its actions and resolutions to the Council which body can not take final action thereon, but must 
in turn report them for approval to the Association. The House has therefore been in the form 
of an appendage to an appendix, which double-jointed arrangement has not been the least of griev- 
ances of which delegates have complained. Since the House is now no longer an appendage of 
the Council, it should be in order to change our by-laws and order of procedure that in the future 
our reports shall be to the parent body direct, and I shall presently offer some specific recommenda- 
tions to such effect. 

It will be observed from Article I, Chapter II, above quoted, that members of the House of 
Delegates are not required to be members of the American Pharmaceutical Association. After 
lengthy consideration, I have come to the conclusion that this is altogether proper. We can not 
hope to serve American pharmacy as it should be served if we insist that only members of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association can be delegates to the House of Delegates. Those who 
once become delegates are very likely to seek permanent affiliation by becoming members of the 
parent body. The chance of non-members ever being sufficiently numerous in the House to out- 
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number the members of the Association is so remote as hardly to be worth consideration, and be- 
sides the House must, like the Council, bow to the will of the Association, should there ever be a 
conflict of opinion or authority. 

Moreover we have excellent examples for such lack of coincidence of membership in two bodies 
working together. The qualification of electors for officers of the United States is left to the de- 
termination of the individual States, and it is well known that under this rule in some States aliens 
can thus vote for officers of a country of which they are not citizens. We also permit non-member 
delegates of this Association to take part in the organization of State nominating committees, 
and under our old plan of election also permitted them to participate in the election of officers. 

And, finally, the House of Delegates acting as such can not elect any officers or committees 
except its own, nor affect any other action of the Association except through argument and persua- 
sion. 

Referring once more to the functions which the House of Delegates should exercise, I have 
the following to suggest: 

Two heavily worked bodies which already have more labor than they can properly perform 
are the General Sessions and the Council. In both of these the pressure of late years has increased 
almost to the bursting point. The Council indeed, through midnight and special sessions, manages 
to discharge the major portion of the work entrusted to it, but it is more than suspected that the 
General Sessions sometimes pay scant attention to, or even entirely neglect matters of great im- 
portance to the interests of the Association. 

As a beginning, therefore, I recommend that we recommend the Association to transfer the 
following duties from the General Sessions and Council to the House of Delegates, beginning with 
this or with the next annual meeting, changes in the by-laws for this purpose to be made when 
necessary : 

1. Transfer the reception of fraternal delegates from other pharmaceutical or allied organiza- 
tions, or from departments of the United States Government, from the General Sessions to the 
sessions of the House of Delegates, thus leaving the first General Session of the meeting solely 
to the welcoming speeches by our hosts, the President’s address, such special addresses as may be 
arranged for, to announcements which should be made at this time, and to the highly important 
duty of selecting and organizing the annual Nominating Committee. 

2. Abolish the Committee on Resolutions provided for in Articles I and IX, Chapter X, of the 
Association By-Laws, which so far as I recall has never made a report, and transfer its functions 
to the House of Delegates. 

3. Instruct the Committee on U. S. P. and N. F. to report in the first place to the House of 
Delegates, except upon financial matters. The national standards affect every portion of the 
whole country, and a body of reprtsentatives of State associations should have the opportunity 
of passing judgment upon them. If there are matters of special scientific interest in the reports 
the House will naturally refer such portions to the Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 
or to the Scientific Section for their consideration. 

4. Make it the duty of the Committee on Patents and Trade-Marks to report to the House 
of Delegates instead of to the General Sessions. The questions dealt with in these reports are 
largely trade questions, or questions of law as related to trade, and a nationally representative 
body is the proper place for their presentation and discussion. 

5. Transfer the reports of the Commission on Proprietary Medicines, except such portions 
as relate to financial questions and election of members, from the Council to the House of Dele- 
gates. 

No doubt other functions appropriate to the House of Delegates will present themselves or 
be presented from time to time, the above being intended merely as a suggestive outline of work 
which might be immediately turned over to the House. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGES IN THE BY-LAWS OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 
Chapter I, Article II, add to Clause A, ‘‘and to receive the greetings of fraternal delegates 
to the Association from other organizations or from departments of the United States Government.” 
Clause B to remain unchanged. 
Clause C, change the second line to read, ‘‘to the Association not later than the last General 
Session at each annual meeting.” 
Clause D to remain unchanged. 
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Chapter III, Article I. In the last line change ‘‘Secretary of the Council’ to the ‘‘General 
Secretary of the Association.” 
Chapter IV, Article I. Change ‘‘Secretary’”’ to ‘‘Recording Secretary.” 


Article III. Change the word ‘“‘Secretary”’ to ‘“‘Recording Secretary,’’ and the words “‘Secre- 
tary of the Council” to the “General Secretary of the Association.”’ 


Add a new article to Chapter IV to read: 

“Article IV. The General Secretary of the Association shall in January of each year send 
appropriate blank credentials for delegates to the various bodies entitled to representation in the 
House of Delegates, notify the said associations of the time when the credentials, properly filled 
out, shall be returned, and on or preceding the first day of the annual convention shall deliver 
such credentials to the Recording Secretary. All credentials received after the opening of the 
convention shall be handed directly to the Recording Secretary.” 

“The General Secretary shall cause all of the proceedings of the House of Delegates annually 
to be printed in the JouRNAL of the Association, and shall procure a sufficient number of reprints 
of the same for distribution among the members of the House of Delegates and the officers of the 
Association. Said reprints shall also contain the by-laws and a list of the members, officers and 
committees of the House of Delegates.” 

Chapter V, Article I, change ‘“‘Council” in the third line to the ‘Executive Committee.” 

Chapter VI. Add a new article to read: “Article II. The Chairman, Vice-Chairman 
and Recording Secretary shall constitute an Executive Committee to pass upon the credentials 
of representatives to the House of Delegates, to arrange the program for the annual meeting, and 
to perform such other duties as are commonly discharged by executive committees, or which may 
be referred to them by the Association or by the House of Delegates.” 

This executive committee will constitute an ad interim body which can represent the House 
of Delegates whenever the President, acting as such, could not represent it. It will be the com- 
mittee on credentials which can act incidentally on credentials when presented, a report of which 
will be ready when the first meeting of the House is called to order; so that there need be no such 
delay as we have had in the past. 

Change the number of the present Article II to ITI. 

Chapter VIII, line three, change the word ‘‘Council’’ to ““Executive Committee.” 

Possibilities of the House of Delegates —In reviewing the proceedings of former sessions of this 
body, I have been much impressed by the fact that hitherto the House has spent far more time in 
complaining about its alleged lack of powers or in discussing the powers it ought to have than in 
exercising the powers it already possessed. 

As the House is now a by-law body, as is the Council, it can no longer be said to be subservient 
to the latter, but both are co-equal parts of the Association which has created them. 

The House now has the possibilities and powers that any other organization of voluntary 
membership has, namely, the opportunity of discussing and formulating resolutions and policies 
of interest to the drug trade, and of trying subsequently through argument and persuasion to 
have them put into practical application. 

To the eloquent words of my distinguished predecessor in this office, Dr. H. P. Hynson, con- 
cerning the necessity of a national body to represent specifically the State pharmaceutical associa- 
tions I feel that I can add nothing. For years it has been the thought of many of us that there 
should be some organization to represent the State associations in a collective capacity, either such 
an organization as this present House of Delegates, or an entirely separate organization of the repre- 
sentatives of the State associations. Dr. Hynson has been especially persistent in his advocacy 
of this idea, and as far back as 1896 in an address to the Maryland Association urged that the 
American Pharmaceutical Association should furnish the rooftree under which such an organiza- 
tion could be assembled, and has since repeatedly advocated the idea both before the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and elsewhere. (See JOURNAL, Sept. 1916, pp. 951-954, April 1917, 
Pp. 365.) 

Some have hastily assumed that the creation of the National Drug Trade Conference was the 
realization of Dr. Hynson’s idea, but this is incorrect. The National Drug Trade Conference is 
composed of representatives of national organizations only, and State associations are not eligible 
to membership therein. 
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The resolution calling the constituent bodies of the National Drug Trade Conference together 
for the first time, was due to the immediate necessity of making some provision for the adequate 
representation of the drug trade for the consideration of anti-narcotic legislation then pending at 
Washington. This was the sole object I had in mind when I formulated that resolution, and I 
had no thought that such a conference would be looked upon as in any manner superseding or as 
rendering unnecessary an organization of State associations such as Dr. Hynson has so long and 
so ably contended for. 

The organization of a national body representing the State pharmaceutical associations as 
such has now been consummated by the creation of this House of Delegates under its present by- 
laws: the responsibility for making it serve the high purposes for which it was brought into exis- 
tence rests with you. 


VicE-CHAIRMAN HENRY: Gentlemen, you have heard the very able, thorough 
and exhaustive address of your Chairman. Unless there is some objection, the 
Chair will rule that the address with its recommendations will be referred to a com- 
mittee of three. Is there any objection?. If not, the Chair will appoint as such 
a committee, Charles H. LaWall, S. L. Hilton and O. F. Claus. 

There is just one other matter that I should think should be cleared up in 
regard to this address. That is the recommendations for changes in the by-laws, 
and unless there is objection I will rule that the reading of these recommenda- 
tions by the Chairman shall also constitute the first reading of the proposed 
changes. Therefore, the matter will be open for final action at the session tomorrow. 
If there is no objection that ruling will stand. 

(Chairman J. H. Beal resumed the chair.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Now, as I confessed at the beginning of my paper, I am not 
legally your presiding officer, so it will be in order for you to provide for a chairman 
pro tem who can legally preside. 

C. H. LAWALL: I will nominate as chairman pro tem James H. Beal. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am not a delegate. 

Vi1cE-CHAIRMAN HENRY: Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, this matter— 
the point that you have raised—will be finally determined when this body reor- 
ganizes; in other words, when your successor is elected, and it seems to me it is 
perfectly proper for the Chairman to continue to serve until that point in the pro- 
gram is reached. I raise the point of order. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Vice-President raises the point of order that the old 
House of Delegates remain as such until it has been replaced by the organization 
of the new House of Delegates. Under the circumstances I do not like to decide 
that, so I will put it to a vote. As many as favor sustaining the point of order 
made by the Vice-President will vote aye, opposed no. 

(The question was put and carried.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next order of business is the report of the Secretary. 
It follows: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 


Once again your Secretary must hark back to the same old question “‘Why a House of Dele- 
gates?” Hasthe change wrought at Atlantic City limiting representation in the House to State 
and territorial pharmaceutical associations brought forward any advancement? Has the useful- 
ness of the House been increased or decreased? 

I feel safe in stating that no one who has studied the question will deny that the idea of having 
a permanent active central body representing all the State and territorial associations in the coun- 
try is one full of potential possibilities. 

We have our A. Ph. A. and the N. A. R. D., both doing excellent work either individually 
or through representation in the Drug Trade Conference. I think you will agree that the sum 
total of pharmacists attending the annual sessions of the State units is much larger than is that 
ever in attendance at the meetings of the two national bodies mentioned above. But, you will 
say, the members who can not or do not attend receive all transactions and ‘‘goings on’’ of the 
meetings in the publications of their respective associations. True, indeed, but many of us, yes, 
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by far too many, know that a very large number of pharmacists will not read these reports of the 
meetings although they are of vital interest to their welfare. 

Therefore, if it were possible, and I can see no reason why it should not be, to get together 
at least once a year representatives of all State and territorial pharmaceutical associations and have 
these delegates report back to their associations the matters that were discussed in annual session, 
a great step forward would have been taken. 

Of course, there are lots of things that must be done before such a conclave might bring forth 
any direct and tangible results, but personally I feel that in view of the great possibilities the idea 
suggests that enough workers can be found in our ranks who will take up with the proper spirit 
and enthusiasm the preliminary work needed to bring about the desired result. 

Some will say the idea is good, but the execution is bad. Such a federation to be of any value 
should be an entirely separate and distinct body without any affiliation whatever with the A. Ph. 
A. Perhaps thisistrue. If it is, the work that the House as at present constituted may and can 
do and ought to do, should show this and if whatever we may accomplish in the House within the 
next two or three years should blaze the way for the organization of a successful live central 
federation of State associations, then I claim that that would be but another valuable achievement 
added to the many the A. Ph. A. now has to its credit. 

Representation in the House being limited to associations having many members not members 
of the A. Ph. A. brings about a more or less chaotic condition which may be remedied temporarily 
by asking these bodies to send only such delegates as are members of the A. Ph. A. 

Of course, there is another way that this can be remedied—make them all join the A. Ph. A.! 
This brings up the point that as a delegate body the House has only a fly-by-night existence and 
as the organizations sending delegates are not members, the only way to obtain permanent exis- 
tence is to make the State associations members of the A. Ph. A. Canthisbedone? If so, HOW? 
This is a big question which means a great deal to the A. Ph. A. and should again be taken up. 

If we can but interest the delegates and have them create discussion at the State meetings 
of the happenings at the A. Ph. A. meetings then we, by creating a closer bond between the A. 
Ph. A. and the other associations are performing an act which perforce must rebound to the benefit 
of organized pharmacy and everything connected with it. 

It is by no means an easy matter to arrange a program for a meeting such as we are attending 
at this time. Many of the delegates are appointed only a short time before the scheduled time of 
meeting. It is difficult to know what delegates will be in attendance. If this body were properly 
organized and the delegations in attendance had been instructed by the bodies they are accredited 
to, as to introduction of resolutions, etc., after these matters had been duly @iscussed by their 
respective associations then something could and would be accomplished. 

If the officers of the House acted as a sort of a committee on scope or program and after draw- 
ing up a tentative list of important subjects considered worthy of discussion submitted this list 
to the officers and chairmen of the proper committees of all the State associations many of these 
bodies would take action and send instructed delegations ready to do real hard work of lasting 
benefit. 

Functions of the House:—Your Chairman in his address has made several recommendations 
that I am sure you will carefully consider. I would like to ask the members to listen to one more 
suggestion. Could not the multiplication of Section meetings be somewhat reduced by abolishing 
the ‘‘Section on Education and Legislation?’’ Many of the matters discussed by this section 
should be taken care of by the A. C. P. F. and the N. A. B. P., the balance by a properly organized 
and well-running House of Delegates. 

(Signed) JEANNOT HOSTMANN 


THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard the report of the Secretary, what is your 
pleasure? 

W. C. ANDERSON: Does the report carry with it any recommendations? 

SECRETARY HOSTMANN: Only a suggestion. 

(Upon motion the report was accepted.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are any committees ready to report or resolutions to be 
presented? 

Secretary Hostmann read resolutions. 

(See report of Committee on Resolutions.) 
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COMMUNICATION OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL DRUG TRADE 
CONFERENCE. 
To the President and Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 
Gentlemen :— 


The National Drug Trade Conference has been in existence since 1912, when pursuant 
to a resolution passed by the A. Ph. A. at its annual meeting it came into being at the New Willard 
Hotel at Washington, where it has been holding its annual and special meetings ever since. Its 
purpose at its birth was to be a clearinghouse of opinion and suggestion of all the several National 
Associations connected with the drug trade, to wit: 


American Pharmaceutical Association, American Drug Manufacturers Association, Asso- 
ciation of Pharmaceutical Chemists, National Association of Retail Druggists, National Whole- 
sale Druggists Association, Proprietary Association of America. 


Up to this time its work has been practically centered upon and limited to the Harrison Anti- 
Narcotic Law, the passage of which by the Congress of the U.S. A. was its work. If it never did 
another stroke of work its creation and perpetuation to this time would be much more than justi- 
fied by that splendid piece of constructive work. It will be many a day before another piece of 
legislative work as valuable and successful will be done by the National Drug Trade Conference 
or any other drug association. The saving of human life and above all of human usefulness and 
efficiency by this law can not in my humble judgment be estimated. Suffice it to say that every 
day, from the day of its passage on, it has saved and conserved lives of human beings in this country 
and the number thus saved is increasing daily. Most of us know the untold and unreckonable 
misery whisky has done to the human race, although probably none of us know the real sum of 
wrecked lives and unmarked graves that can be accredited to John Barleycorn. Few if any of , 
us, however, have the remotest conception of the extent of the wrecked homes, shattered systems 
and rotted moral fiber that owe their existence to the abuse of narcotic drugs. It transcends 
compilation because it is so insidious and hidden that most of it does not see the light of day. 
In any gathering of men and women anywhere there are an appreciable percentage of narcotic 
addicts. Brothers do not know that their own sisters are such and parents caress many a child 
that within the space of an hour thereafter is jabbing the hypodermic, or ‘“‘shotgun”’ of the initiated, 
into his or her body somewhere. No class is exempt, no calling too exalted. It permeates every 
realm of society and all professions and trades. Wherever it strikes, the moral fiber begins to rot 
and self-respect prepares to fly out of the window. So much to the credit of the National Drug 
Trade Conference, and please chalk up that credit in bold letters. 


It is known to all the delegates that constitute this Conference that it possesses no real power 
to do anything. New and splendid things that are to be done by it, knock at the door and after 
being debated and discussed are of necessity shelved, because each set of delegates can by the 
by-laws of the Conference only refer any conclusions reached back to their National Association 
for action. Hence practically all of the time since the passage of the Harrison law has been of the 
nature of mutual felicitation, friendly debate and practice in parliamentary rule. 


Legislation is going on in increased degree and severity every year. Reform legislation, 
much of it extreme and impractical and almost all of it more or less crack-brained, seems to be the 
order of the day in halls of legislation. Formula exposure laws, laws requiring registration and 
payment of charges for each such registration of every medicinal product sold in a State, etc., 
etc., crop up regularly at State legislatures in forty-eight States. Each branch of the trade and 
each association, both State and national, endeavors to handle the situation by its own methods 
and with its own arguments. Some of the latter flatly contradict each other. Few of them carry 
enough weight to influence legislation and impress legislators. It seems to the National Drug 
Trade Conference that organized effort is needed to successfully cope with the future problem 
of preventing bad and creating good legislation bearing upon and affecting the Drug Trade. 
Can not such organization be effected by having each national association concerned with the 
drug trade and represented by the six national associations constituting the N. D. T. C., authorize 
its delegation to that conference to act for it at meetings of the N. D. T.C.? Your legislative 
committee has power to act in legislative matters and does act, and is thus enabled to accomplish 
something. Could you not appoint three members of your legislative committee to act as your 
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delegates to the N. D. T. C., and give them the power to act at its meetings, without having to 
wait a year perhaps for your annual meeting, and probably thereby lose the opportunity to prevent 
the passage of some bad law at a legislative session of some State? In cases of new legislation 
inaugurated by the N. D. T. C., as for instance the Harrison law, we can wait for a year or so for 
your confirmation, but in cases of laws proposed by legislatures you have no such time to wait 
and you must act while the legislature is in session or it is too late. It required over two years for 
the N. D. T. C. to secure the passage of the Harrison law, because the N. D. T. C. had to refer 
its decisions and acts back to the national associations for confirmation. If the Conference had 
had the power to act the law would doubtless have been passed much earlier and easier. 

Representing the committee appointed by the N. D. T. C. on the subject of powers of its 
delegates to act upon matters pertaining to drug legislation in State and nation, I am instructed 
to lay the question before you for your consideration and decision. In other words, permit me 
to present for your consideration and action the following resolutions: 

WHEREAS, in matters pertaining to legislation that affects the drug trade of this country it 
is desirable that there be organized effort in order to successfully combat undesirable drug legis- 
lation and have enacted desirable drug legislation, and 

WHEREAS, such organized effort can best be secured through the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference representing all branches of the drug trade, and by authorizing our delegates to that 
Conference to act according to their best judgment when the question of definite action comes up 
for vote at the meetings of the National Drug Trade Conference, 


Now therefore be it 

Resolved, that the American Pharmaceutical Association hereby empowers its delegates to 
the N. D. T. C. to vote upon any and all matters pertaining to drug legislation in State and nation 
when these come up for decision and action at the meetings of the N. D. T. C.; that such vote be 
in conformity with the will of this Association when such will has been expressed and in all cases, 
where action must be taken before this Association can consider the matter, the vote bein conformity 
with the best judgment of the delegates. 

Resolved, that the Legislative Committee of this Association, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, be hereby instructed to elect from among its members or from among the members of this 
Association the delegates of this Association to the National Drug Trade Conference. 

It seems, in conclusion, to me that of all activities of this Association in which there is needed 
organized effort and coéperation, those activities that pertain to legislation in State and nation 
affecting us as they do most vitally, require it the most and receive it the least. 

If for instance the State of Indiana, which I understand is about to go bone dry, should find 
it necessary in the opinion of the advocates of prohibition to pass a law preventing the manufacture 
in or importation of ethyl alcohol in any form into the State, its drug trade would require nation- 
wide help and prompt help to prevent its passage if they hoped to save their drug interests from 
being compelled to leave Indiana, and Indiana’s people from securing the needed medicines that 
alcohol can only produce in its qualities as a solvent and preservative. The N. D. T. C. legis- 
lative committee representing as it would all the drug trade interests of the land would be enabled 
to take prompt action and bring to bear upon the Indiana legislature influences from every State 
in the United States of every drug trade interest in the United States. As it is constituted now 
it could do no more than to express on paper its conviction that the proposed law should be killed. 
It could not act in the living present and come to Indiana’s aid promptly; because that conviction 
lacks the authority and power to express itself to anyone save the debating society in which it 
originated. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
A. R. L. Donme, Chairman. 


It was moved that the resolutions contained in the communication from the 
National Drug Trade Conference be referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 
Charles M. Woodruff discussed the communication and spoke of the activities of 
the conference from which it emanated. It was then put to vote and referred in 
accordance with the motion. 

(The first session of the House of Delegates was then adjourned.) 
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MINUTES OF THE SECOND SESSION. 


The second session of the House of Delegates was convened by Chairman J. 
H. Beal at 4.00 P.M., August 30, 1917. 

The minutes of the first session were read and approved. 

Vice-Chairman Otto F. Claus assumed the Chair while Chairman J. H. Beal 
read the report of the Commission on Proprietary Medicines. (See JoURNAL, Jan- 
uary 1918, p. 67.) 

On motion of W. C. Anderson and a second, the report was received and 
approved.—Carried. 

Chairman Beal stated that the members of the Commission sought advice 
and suggestions and invited discussion. 


(E. G. Eberle brought word that the General Session was considering the report 
of the Committee on Time and Place and asked for a vote from members in atten- 
dance of the House of Delegates. The vote was unanimous for Chicago.) 


The Committee on Address of Chairman J. H. Beal reported as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


Your committee appointed to consider the address of Chairman Beal have accepted the re- 
sponsibility and have carefully considered the comprehensive review of the work of this body 
together with the valuable and timely suggestions for enlarging the scope of its work and making 
it a valuable constructive factor in the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

These facts and recommendations have been so logically and convincingly set forth that 
your committee’s labors have been thereby lightened and the way of decision made easy. 

There are five main or principal recommendations in addition to the suggestions for changes 
in the by-laws which have already been partly acted upon. These we report upon as follows: 


No. 1—The transferring of the reception of fraternal delegates from other bodies from the 
General Sessions to the House of Delegates APPROVED. 

No. 2—The abolishment of the Committee on Resolutions of the A. Ph. A. and the trans- 
ference of it’s functions to the House of Delegates.—APPROVED. 

No. 3—The provision for the presentation of reports of the Committees on U.S. P. and N. F. 
to the House of Delegates except as to financial matters and appointments and the subsequent 
reference of matters of special interest in these reports to the sections where they properly belong. 
—APPROVED. 

No. 4.—The provision for the presentation of the Report of the Committee on Patents and 
Trade Marks to the House of Delegates as being a properly representative body especially favor- 
able for this purpose.—APPROVED. 

No. 5—The provision for the transference of the report of the Committee on Proprietary 
Medicines, except as to financial matters, and election of members, from the Council to the House 
of Delegates.—APPROVED. 

We also approve of all of the recommendations for changes in the by-laws made necessary 
in order to harmonize them with these new and increased activities of the House of Delegates 
and urge the final adoption of these changes at the session at which this report is read. 

In concurring with all of these recommendations your committee believes that the benefit 
to be derived by simultaneously lightening the burden of details now considered by the A. Ph. A. 
and increasing the responsibilities and activities of the House of Delegates, will be made manifest 
at next year’s meeting of the Association and that such changes are in the line harmonizing fully 
with the aims of President Wulling to build up a strong federation of all allied interests in the 
body pharmaceutic. 


Respectfully submitted 
CHARLES H. ‘LAWALL, Chairman, 
S. L. HILTon, 
Orto F. Claus. 
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(The report was accepted and approved after voting on motion of Harry B. 
Mason and a second.) 

Chairman W. C. Anderson of the Committee on Resolutions reported for that 
committee as follows: 

Approval of the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, the public welfare at all times, especially during the war, demands that the services 
of both the medical and pharmaceutical professions and of all the branches of the drug trade be 
fully utilized, and 

WHEREAS, a medical sector has been created in the advisory commission of the Council of 
National Defense and no representation has been provided for pharmacy and no adequate repre- 
sentation for the drug trade, therefore be it 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the American Pharmaceutical Association in annual convention 
assembled, that proper representation in the war administration for pharmacy and the drug trade 
be provided, and be it furthermore 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

(The House on vote concurred.) 

Relative to the next resolution, the Committee reported to have the work 
assigned to the Executive Committee, to be provided instead of the creation of 
a special committee. The House voted to adopt the recommendation of the 
Committee on Resolutions. It follows: 


That a committee consisting of three members of this House of Delegates and the Chairman- 
elect and Secretary-elect be appointed by the Chairman. It shall be the duty of this committee 
to submit to the proper officers of all State and territorial associations a tentative list of subjects 
of national importance with an abstract of such discussion on action as may have been taken 
thereon with the request that such resolved matters be duly considered and such action as the 
Association may desire brought before the American Pharmaceutical Association through its 
representatives in the House of Delegates. 

The first of the resolutions following was favorably presented by the Commit- 
tee and approved by the House. The second resolution was disapproved concur- 
ring with the recommendations of the Committee. The resolution relative to 
patents and trademarks was discussed at length; the Committee presented a ma- 
jority, and minority report thereon, the majority favored the adoption of the reso- 
lution, but the House decided adversely. The three resolutions follow: 


Resolved, that the American Pharmaceutical Association hereby empowers its delegates to 
the N. D. T. C. to vote upon any and all matters pertaining to drug legislation in State and nation 
when these come up for decision and action at the meetings of the N. D. T. C.; that such vote be 
in conformity with the will of this Association when such will has been expressed and in all cases, 
where action must be taken before this Association can consider the matter, the vote be in con- 
formity with the best judgment of the delegates. 

Resolved, that the Legislative Committee of this Association, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, be hereby instructed to elect from among its members or from among the members of this 
Association the delegates of this Association to the National Drug Trade Conference. 

Resolved, that the American Pharmaceutical Association appeal to Congress asking that all 
patents and trade mark registrations pertaining to inventions and products of nations now at 
war with the United States be abrogated or suspended by congressional enactment until such 
war is ended. 

(The discussion concerned with the latter resolution does not differ materially 
from that brought up when the report of the Committee on Patents and Trade 
Marks was presented. As this will be printed in a succeeding issue of the JOURNAL, 
it is omitted in this connection.—Editor.) 

Secretary Hostmann moved that the Committee be discharged with the thanks 
of the House.—Carried. 
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The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: 


To the Chairman and Members of the House of Delegates: 


Your committee on nominations submits the following names as officers for the ensuing year 
and asks your approval: Chairman, Samuel C. Henry, Chicago; First Vice-Chairman, Otto F. 
Claus, St. Louis; Second Vice-Chairman, Samuel L. Hilton, Washington, D. C.; Recording Secre- 
tary, Jeannot Hostmann, Hoboken, N. J. 
Respectfully, 

C. A. DyE, 

J. A. Poon, 

Joun G. GODDING, 

CHARLES H. LAWALL, 

Orto F. C1iaus. 


W. C. Anderson moved that the Chairman cast one affirmative ballot for the 
nominees.—Carried. 


CHAIRMAN J. H. BEAL: Members of the House of Delegates, you understand 
the unfavorable circumstances under which we have been compelled to operate 
this year. I fully believe from my study of the question it is possible to make 
this House of Delegates a very useful instrumentality for benefiting the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and pharmacy at large. Unless I am a false prophet, 
that will eventually be the result of the action of the House. It needs cogent, 
sympathetic effort on the part of all of us. I hope you will give the new officers 
that sympathetic support. 


After installation of the Officers-elect the House of Delegates was adjourned. 





THE NEED OF MEDICAL MEN. 


The sweeping demand of Surgeon-General Gorgas for 5000 more doctors, 
which is only a beginning, by the way, finds the profession and the colleges hard 
put to it, despite their unqualified patriotism, to meet the grave situation. As a 
consequence, therefore, all sorts of sacrifices will have to be made to secure the 
proper number of medical men and to give the service that the army needs. In- 
evitably, this will react on the civilian life and hospital service, and the impending 
medical famine can only be saved by the codperation of all to prevent the waste, 
as it were, of professional material, which is a much more serious thing than some 
other wastes which are very much before the public. While there is no use of talk- 
ing over spilled milk it is very plain that Congress and the executives must now do 
all that legislation or executive action can to conserve the medical resources of the 
country and insure that regular and continuous supply of doctors for the military 
arm and civil life that the educators last spring believed they were about to secure. 
From an editorial, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

















PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“All papers presented to the Association and its branches shall become the property of the 
Association, with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publication 
than those of the Association, except by consent of the Committee on Publication.’’—By-Laws, 


Chapter X, Art. III. 


Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches should be mailed to the Editor on the day 


following the meeting, if possible. 
lines. 
the reporter. 


CHICAGO. 


The ninety-sixth monthly meeting of the 
Chicago Branch of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association was held at Kuntz-Remmlers 
restaurant, Friday evening, April 26, at 8.00, 
with a good attendance. 

Dr. Oliver Smith of Parke, Davis & Co., 
was introduced by Vice-President Clark and 
presented a well illustrated 
production of diphtheria antitoxin. 


lecture on the 
Dr. Smith 
also discussed the use of vaccines and sera in 
he armies of the present war. 

He stated that small-pox vaccine, typhoid 
vaccine and tetanus antitoxin were 
universally used in these armies. The custom 
has developed of using all three of these pro- 
phylactic agents with good results on the indi- 
vidual simultaneously, that is within one day. 
Three injections of typhoid vaccine of increas- 
ing strength at intervals of about a week, are 
usually made. The result of this prophylactic 
treatment has been that small-pox is practically 
unknown, typhoid is reduced to an exceedingly 
small percentage and tetanus is much lessened. 
Immense quantities of these sera and vaccines 
are being used. The British government has 
called for 1,250,000 ounces of antitetanic serum 
for 1918. The 


horses used for antitoxin production at Parke, 


almost 


increase in the number of 
Davis & Company is from about 250 to 750 
and, of guinea pigs in proportion. 

The prophylactic use of typhus vaccine has 
been demonstrated of much value according 
to figures given by Professor Smith, especially 
among doctors, nurses and other attendants 
in hospitals were typhus is found. It is gen- 
erally that the 
can be controlled by proper sanitary and disin- 


conceded, however, disease 
fectant procedures, especially the elimination 
of the body louse. 

A report was made before the Branch by the 
exhibit of 
galenicals at the American 


committee having in charge the 


S. P. & N. F. 


Minutes should be typewritten, with wide spaces between the 
Care should be taken to give proper names correctly, and manuscript should be signed by 


Medical Association convention in June. In 
addition to a large exhibit of galenicals, ten 
have been selected, including ‘‘tasteless”’ 
castor oil, several low-alcoholic elixirs and some 
syrups, for sampling to physicians who may 
be interested. 

Local Secretary Gathercoal and Mr. Buss 
and Professor Day of the committee on arrange- 
ments discussed the preparations made and 
planned for the entertainment of the A. Ph. A. 
Convention in August. The program as 
outlined sounded very good to all present. 

E. N. GATHERCOAL, 


Local Secretary. 
DETROIT. 


The regular meeting of the Detroit Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
was held at the Wayne County Medical Bldg., 
April 19. W. L. Scoville reported the death 
of one of our members, Wilbur F. Jackman, 
and expressed the loss felt by the branch. F. 
F. Ingram, Jr., gave a brief talk regarding the 
memorial portrait of Dr. Schlotterbeck which 
is being presented to the College of Pharmacy 
of the University of Michigan by the alumni 
and asked that all contributions toward the 
expense be made payable to Dr. A. B. Stevens, 
but sent to the speaker. 

Chas. Barthen, foreman of the Ampoule 
Department of Parke, Davis & Co., gave a 
very interesting talk on the method of manu- 
facturing and uses of ampoules. This form 
of medication was shown to possess all the ad- 
vantages of hypodermics and to be much simp- 
ler for the use of the physician. E. R. Jones, 
Dean of the Detroit College of Pharmacy, ex- 
plained the uses of “Hydrogenated Fats as 
future Ointment Vehicles.’’ Samples of Oint- 
ment Zinc Oxide U. S. P., made from a com- 
bination of Crisco and wax, were shown in com- 
parison with the product as obtained by the 
use of Benzoinated The difficulty of 
obtaining fats which have been hydrogenated 
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to the proper degree was discussed, since this 
is the trouble experienced with the products 
now on the market 

Hugh Craig, godfather of the Detroit Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
was welcomed to this city by President Kim 
mich on behalf of the local chapter. Mr 
Craig is well known in American Pharma- 
ceutical Association branch work having been 
president of the Chicago Branch for a number 
of years, resigning when coming to Detroit to 
become advertising and publicity manager for 
the Nyal Company. He was also secretary 
of the New York Branch of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association for half a dozen 
vears previously. 

Mr. Craig expressed his interest in the dis- 
cussion of the use of hydrogenated fats as oint- 
ment vehicles. He said he had served his 
apprenticeship when manual labor was not a 
lost art among the druggists, and that he was 
exceedingly proud of this fact in particular 
Although he had been campaigning for the 
Liberty Loan for the previous ten days, Mr 
Craig’s well-known sonorous voice was in good 
trim. 

W. A. Hall gave a short talk of appreciation 
of the papers of the evening which expressed 
the crystallization of year’s work by the 
authors. A motion was made that a vote of 
thanks be extended to the speakers. Dr. Holi- 
mann, member of the State Board of Pharmacy, 
gave a talk on “Dry Michigan.”’ 
Since this is a question which is not as thor 
oughly understood as it should be, an animated 


Laws of 


discussion followed 
May STRAWN, 
Se retary 
NASHVILLE. 

The Nashville Branch A. Ph. A 
regu'ar monthly meeting with the Nashville 
Drug Club, Thursday, March 28, President 
D. J. Kuhn presided. 

Letters were read from Eugene Brokmeyer, 


held its 


giving an account of the Ashley suit, the Ed 
monds Bill, the Cleveland patent medicine 
situation and the reorganization of the War 
Industries Board. He called attention to the 
classification of rose water and glycerin as a 
cosmetic, under which the preparation is sub- 
ject to taxation, and also advised that hydrogen 


pe:oxide was not subject to the Explosives 


License Act. 

D. S. Sanders discussed the importance of 
proper book-keeping, and advised against long 
credits; he explained his method of handling 
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cash and accounts. D. J. Kuhn, 
in discussing the subject, stated that he had 
than the National 


Davis was in 


personal 
found no better method 
Cash Register System. 5S. C 
favor of having druggists prepare their soda 
syrups from fresh fruits when in season and 
also stated that syrup of pineapple and other 
syrups were successfully prepared in his store 
He discussed the preparation of syrup made 
by both methods in general use, and pointed 
out the advantages and disadvantages of one 
against the other. Mr. Coffey called attention 
to the increasing scarcity of castor oil, quinine, 
belladonna and other extensively used drugs 

The April meeting of the Nashville Branch 
A. Ph. A. was held in conjunction with that 
of the Nashville Drug Club, Thursday, April 
18, when J. O. Burge presided. Harry Eskew, 
Tennessee Pure Food Drug Commissioner, 
addressed the meeting on the subject of sani- 
tary service at the soda fountain. He stated 
that it was the intention of the department to 
prosecute all violators of the applying law. 
Dr. KE. A. Ruddiman of Vanderbilt University 
brought attention to the scarcity of drug clerks 
and expressed his opinion that women should 
be encouraged to study pharmacy, and that 
they had proven their ability in laboratory and 
prescription work. D.S. Sanders spoke of ¢! 
future of pharmacy and insisted that pharma 
cists should exact higher fees for dispensing 
He compared the charges made for work at the 
prescription counter with that of other activi- 
ties. W.R. White spoke of the work of phar 
macists in the Army and Navy and said that 
drug journals should be sent to them, that this 
was easily possible, if druggists would send 
the publications they subscribed for to them 
after they have finished reading 

The Edmonds Bill was freely discussed and 
unanimously indorsed. The treasurer of the 
Nashville Branch A. Ph. A. 
invest the surplus of the 


was instructed to 
Branch in Thrift 
Stamps 

WHITE 


Secretary. 


WILLIAM R 


NEW YORK 
The April, 1918, meeting of the New York 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was called to order by Acting President 
Turner in the Lecture Hall of the New York 
College of Pharmacy Monday 
evening, April 8, at 8.30 o’clock 


Building on 


One-hundred and forty members and friends 
were present 


The minutes of the previous meeting were 
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read by the Secretary and adopted as correct. 
The letter from President 
McCartney in which he offered his resignation 


Secretary read a 
owing to the fact that he had entered the ser- 
vices of his country and would, therefore, be 
unable to be officially connected with any 
and 
carried that the resignation be accepted and 
that the Secretary write a letter to Captain 
McCartney voicing the regret of the Branch at 


organization. It was moved, seconded 


his resignation and congratulating him upon 
his appointment 
The Treasurer submitted his report which 
showed a balance of $225.60 on hand. This 
report was ordered filed 
Membership The 
Committee reported that it was about ready 


Committee: Membership 
to get down to work and that the following 
applications have been received. 

For Membership in the Parent Organization: 
Edmund D 
City, N. J.; Charles J. Chapman, 62 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. 

For Membership in the Local Branch: 
Lewis E. Warren, 113 West 18th St., New 
York City; Winfield Scott Hubbard, 113 West 
18th St., New York City, and Fred Schaefer, 
190 Nassau Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Legislation and 


Pintéi, 100 Sanford Ave., Jersey 


Committee on Education: 
Mr. Lehman gave a detailed report on his trip 
to Washington in favor of the Edmonds Bill 
which report was ordered accepted. 

Relations: Lascoff re- 
that he Clarence O. 
Bigelow, Mr. Timmermann and Mr. Walter 
for his committee and that the work was pro- 


Fraterna: Chairman 


ported had appointed 


gressing favorably, which report was ordered 
filed. 

Member of the Council: Professor Hostmann 
had no report to bring in. 

New Business: Chairman Schaefer of the 
Special Committee on ‘PHARMACY HONOR 
MEDAL” 
recommendations of the Committee 


brought in a detailed report with 
It was 
moved, seconded and carried that the report 
be accepted and that the Committee be em- 
powered to obtain the moral support and con- 
sent of the Parent Organization to their propo- 
sition through the member of the Council and 
to take steps towards raising the $1000.00 
Fund 

A symposium was now presented on ‘‘What 
we have done towards winning the war 


The Speakers were Dr. Lovis, Kk. S. Stofer, 


S. B. Penick, Saunders Norvell and Professor 
followed 


H. V. Arny Genera! discuss.on 
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which was concluded by a vote of thanks offered 
the speakers. 
Under regular procedure the meeting was 
declared adjourned. 
HvuGo H. SCHAEFER, 
Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was held, Monday evening, April 
the 22nd, at the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, with the new President, W. W. Mc- 
Neary in the chair. 

After disposing of business matters, the read- 
ing of the minutes, committee reports, etc., 
the scientific was opened by Dr. 
Mitchell Bernstein who read a very interesting 
paper on ‘‘Materia Medica and its relation to 
.’ Dr. Bernstein pointed out clearly 
between the 
parts of materia medica which should be taught 
to pharmacists and the branches of the sub- 
ject which should be left untouched. It is 
an extremely difficult proposition, so the doctor 
stated, to know just how much of the subject 
should be taught pharmacy students and just 
where to stop. A little knowledge in any 
subject is acknowledged a dangerous thing, 
particularly in this subject, and again it is 
impracticable and unnecessary to take up the 
subject from every viewpoint. It was agreed 
upon, that a of the 
therapeutic properties, origin, physical proper- 
ties, doses etc., was quite essential for the 
student. The speaker did not think that it 
was necessary or wise, however, to go into 
therapeutic 


program 


Pharmacy 


the precise line of demacation 


however consideration 


minute details regarding the 
value and uses of the drug, that this might 
have a tendency to make counter prescribers 
out of pharmacists 

Dr. Bernstein’s paper was fully discussed 
by Dr. Frank White, Dr. Lowe and Messrs. 
Gershenfeld, Griffith, Cook. 


Professor Cook then presented a résumé of 


Fischelis and 
the articles on Drug Conservation, which have 
appeared in some of the journals. At the close 
of his talk, he suggested that the Branch go 
on record as advocating a campaign of propa- 
ganda among the physicians to urge them to 
prescribe less glycerin, sugar, tinctures, etc., 
and also to express a willingness to codperate 
with the authorities in any conservation pro- 
gram, which they deem necessary to institute. 
Ambrose Hunsberger, who read the original 
paper here, on the question of conservation, 
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and who heads the special committee in charge 
of this matter, reiterated his former suggestions 
which concurred with the suggestions offered 
by Prof. E. F. Cook. Dr. Julius Sturmer also 
discussed the matter and pointed out the 
necessity for a conservation of clerks by work- 
ing out the departmental plan in the drug store, 
which is perfectly practicable in the city 
store of fair size. In this way unqualified 
help could easily handle the sundries, patents, 
cigars, ete., and the drug work left for the 
qualified help. Other speakers who partici- 
pated in this discussion were Messrs. Fischelis, 
Gershenfeld and Eberle and Dr. F. E. Stewart. 
Acting on the several speakers’ suggestions the 
following resolutions and recommendations 
were unqualifiedly endorsed by the Branch 
RESOLVED— First: That 
unreserved support to our Government in 
any proper plan which may be decided upon 


we hereby pledge 


as necessary for the conservation of glycerin, 
sugar, alcohol and other drug supplies 

Second: That we do not believe any radical 
changes in the formulas of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary will be 
desirable or necessary as a feature of this con- 
servation program, but that far more effective 
measures can Any extensive 
changes in the formulas of these books would 
cause complications in the drug standards, 


be devised. 
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as established by the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act, would take much time to prove, and would 
cause endless confusion and unexpected in- 
compatibilities in prescription filling 

Third: That we recommend that effective 
conservation be accomplished by a Govern- 
ment ruling which will permit the use of only 
a portion of the amount of these materials re- 
quired in a former year, say in 1916, and that 
this ruling apply equally to all users, thus 
enormously increasing the amount of material 


conserved and dividing the inconvenience 
among all users. 
Fourth: That we further recommend the 


appointment of a joint committee of physicians 
and pharmacists from the National Association 
to conduct a campaign of information among 
physicians, urging the prescribing of smaller 
quantities of medicines containing these in- 
gredients and also more frequent prescribing 
of such forms of medication as powders, cap- 
sules, tablets, pills and infusions and decoc- 
tions. 

The meeting was well attended and four 
new elected. It is intended 
that a campaign for new members shall be 
instituted in the near future and the 
coéperation of the present members is solicited 

IvoR GRIFFITH, 
Secretary 


members were 


very 





COUNCIL BUSINESS 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 13 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 11, 1918 
To the Members of the Council: 
Motion No. 20 (Request of Smithsonian Insti 


tute for Journals) and No. 21 (Election of Mem- 
‘vrs; applications Nos. 85 to 114 inclusive) hav 
each received a majority of affirmative votes 

In Council Letter No. 11 (February 6, 1918 
a tentative program for the Sixty-sixth Annual! 
Meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Asso 
ciation, to be held at Chicago during the week 
of August 12 to 17th inclusive, was submitted 
by the Committee on Program and suggestions 
invited. 

The program as finally revised is now sub 
mitted, as follows: 


MONDAY. 
9.30 A.M. National Association Boards o! 
Pharmacy 
2.00 P.M. National Association Boards of 


Pharmacy. 
American Conference of 
Faculties. 


Pharinm- 


ceutical 


National Association Boards of 


Pharmacy. 


8.00 P.M 


American Conference of Pharma 
ceutical Faculties 
TUESDAY 
9.30 A.M. National Association Boards 


Pharmacy. 
Pharma 


American Conference of 
ceutical Faculties 


2.00 P.M. Joint Session of National Associa 
tion Boards of Pharmacy and 
American Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties 
7.00 P.M. Council Meeting 
8.00 P.M. First General Session of Associa- 
tion. 
WEDNESDAY. 
9.30 A.M. Scientific Section, first session 
Section on Education and Legis- 
lation, first session. 
Women’s Section, first session 
r2.30 P.M. Alumni Luncheons 
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2.00 P.M. Commercial Section, first session 
Section on Practica! Pharmacy and 
Dispensing, first session 
4.30 P.M. House of Delegates 
7.00 P.M. Council Meeting 
8.30 P.M. President’s Reception 
THURSDAY 
9.30 A.M. Section on Education and Legisl!a 
tion, second session 
Commercial Section, second ses 
sion 
Historical Section, first session 
2.00 P.M. Section on Practical Pharmacy and 
Dispensing, second session 
Scientific Section, second session. 
Women’s Section, second session 
7.00 P.M. Council Meeting 
§ P.M. Second General Session of Associa- 


tion 


FRIDAY 


Scientific Section, third session 


Section on Practical Phanmacy and 
Dispensing, third session 

Joint Session National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy 


American Conference of Pharma 


ceutical Faculties, and the Sec 
tion on Education and Legisla 


lation 


2.00 P.M. House of Delegates 
4.00 P.M. Entertainment 
SATURDAY. 
9.00 A.M. Council Meeting 
10.00 A.M. Final General Session of Associa 


tion 
Do above program 
This will be regarded as Motion No. 22 (At 
1918 Annual Meeting 


you approve o! the 
proval of Program for 
The 


at th 


headquarters of the Association will be 


Congress Hotel 


415 N. 33RD ST 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
To the Members of the Council: 


Jeannot Hostmann submits the following 
communication 
At the regular meeting of the New York 


held on the 


following was r 


Branch of the A. Ph. A evening 
of Monday, April 8th, the 


ceived: 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PHARMACY HONOR 


MEDAL 


Your committee at a meeting held Marc 


19th, decided to make the following recommen- 


dations 

That a gold medal to be known as the Josep! 
P. Remington Medal, suitably engraved, be 
awarded to the man or woman who has don 
most for American Pharmacy during the pre- 
ceding year or whose efforts during a number: 
of years have culminated to a point during the 
preceding year where the result of these efforts 
would be considered as being the most import- 
ant and advantageous for American Pharmacy 


That no bar be placed as to the candidate's 


profession or kind of work accomplished 


That your committee be empowered in 


order to make the presentation of this award 
permanent and perpetual to raise a fund of 
and in addition sufficient money to 
the die, 
ye raised by obtaining 
a contribution of the Branch 
treasury and the rest to be made up by volun- 


S1TO000.O 


pay the initial expense of postage 


etc. That this money 


$200.00 


} 


from 


tary contributions from the members and firms 


in New York City and vicinity. That the 
$r1000.co fund be invested in Liberty Bonds, 
which bonds are to be held in trust by the 


Treasurer of the American Phanmaceutical 
Association 
That 


committee consisting of all the past presidents 


the medal be awarded by a standing 


American Pharmaceutical Association 


of the 
and in case the number of living past presidents 


is less than five the senior past vice-presidents 


of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
are to be drawn upon in sufficient number to 
create a committee of five The Secretan 
the New York Branch is to act as Secretary 
for this standing committee 
That the medal be presented by the Senio 





Past President of the Local Branch or in his 


to do so, by other past presidents in 
r of their seniorit 


he New York 


Pharmaceutical Association 


Branch of the 





Loca! 
American take 
the matter in hand to the extent of devoting 
the April 
presentation of this medal 


regular meeting annually to th 


rt of t 


“hat the consent and moral suppor 


American Pharmaceutical Association be ot 
ficially obtained so as to lend a national aspe 
to the presentation 


‘he above report was accepted and the 


+1 


recommendations of the Comn 


ttee were < 


eurred in 
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Upon motion duly seconded and carried 
the representative of the Branch in the Council 
was directed to obtain the consent and moral 
support of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation so as to lend a national aspect to the 
presentation. 

In accordance with these directions I hereby 
move ‘‘That the Council grant the request of 
the New York Branch for the consent and 
moral support of the parent organization in 
the awarding of the proposed Joseph P. Rem- 
ington Medal.”’ 

Perhaps the following letters might interest 
some members of the Council: 

Dear Mr. Schaefer: 

Yours of March 15th just missed me, as I 
left for Florida on the 12th and only just re- 
turned, which accounts for the delay. 

I think well of your plan for a Pharmacy 
Medal that 
effort of all kinds looking to the 


Honor and such a medal will 
stimulate 
betterment of 
raises the money to supply the medal annually, 


have the privilege of 


pharmacy. If your’ branch 
it should undoubtedly 
awarding it at its meetings and naming the 
that 
has any claim to recognition in 


purposes and conditions. I do not see 
the A. Ph. A 
the matter nor that it should necessarily be 
consulted. Of course the Branch should not 
expect to give it as coming from the parent 
association, in other words, it should not be 
the A. Ph. A. 
presented by the A. Ph. A. 

be the ‘‘Procter Medai” or 
vou decide to give it, presented by the New 
York Branch of the A. Ph. A. If you wish to 
Committee of Awards to consist of 


medal or the ‘‘Procter Medal’”’ 
Rather it should 
whatever name 


have the 
ex-presidents of the A. Ph. A. as you suggest, 
they would doubtless be glad to serve and aid 
I feel that perhaps the 
could 


so worthy a purpose 
consent and support of the A. Ph. A 
be secured as you suggest, but it could only be 
awarded as an A. Ph. A. medal under the con- 
New York Branch supplying 
it and naming the You might 
word your medal and deed of gift as follows: 


ditions of the 
conditions. 


The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, through its New York Branch hereby 
presents to ‘ 

Medal in token of splendid work done by 
him in furthering and advancing the pro- 
gress of pharmacy in the United States oi 


America. 
New York, March 25, 
This would either have to be decided by the 


1918. 
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A. Ph. A. at its annual meeting or by its Coun- 
cil in the interim. 

I hope you can succeed in making as great 
a success of this medal as you have of your 
branch. 
very sincerely, 
(Signed ) A. R. L. DOHME. 

Prof. C. H. LaWall writes: 
My dear Prof. Schaefer: 

I have read with much interest your proposi- 
tion to establish a Pharmacy Honor Medal and 
am inclined very favorably toward the idea 


Yours 


as outlined. 

Such a presentation taking place, as it prob- 
ably would, during the winter months, would 
doubtless bring to New York many representa 
tive members of the A. Ph. A. from various 
parts of the country and would, in a way, 
establish a kind of mid-winter meeting, such 
as Dr. Wulling has recommended in his address 
at the Indianapolis meeting. 

I should think that the A. Ph. A 
glad to give its authorization to such a project 


would be 


and I will lend my influence in that direction 
when the time comes to exert it 

Yours 
CHARLES H 


truly, 
LAWALL. 


I am enclosing his 


very 
(Signed 
At Dr. Arny’s request 
letter in which he seconds my motion. 
H.V 


‘‘Approving most heartily of Professor Host 


Arny writes: 


mann's motion I herewith wish to be recorded 
as seconding same.”’ 

Jeannot Hostmann’s motion is: “‘That the 
Council grant the request of the New York 
Branch for the support 
of the parent organization in the awarding of 
the proposed Joseph P Medal.”’ 
The motion is seconded by H. V. Arny. 


consent and moral 


Remington 


Discussion is now in order: the vote will be 
taken later. 

Motion No. 23 (Election of Members). You 
are requested to vote on the following applica- 
tions for membership: 

No. 115. C. Allen Russell, State College, Pa., 
rec. by Charles H. LaWall and MM. 
R. LaWall. 

Edward Vernon Kyser, 206 E. 2nd 
St., Covington, Ky., rec. by Theo. 
LD. Wetterstroem and Louis Werner. 
Charles Braubach, c/o Merrell 
Chemical Co., 5th & Butler Sts., 
Ohio, rec. by H. W. 
Jones and Louis Werner. 

Imaon Cooper Rawls, c/o Rawls & 
Main & Front Sts., 


No 116. 


Cincinnati, 


Carter, Inc., 
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Hattiesburg, Miss., rec. by R. F 


Grace and Adam Wirth. 
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Charles H. LaWall and F. P 


Stroup 





No. 119. James Norman Shirley, Hatties- No. 12 George Findley Stines, 246 Main St., 
burg, Miss., rec. by R. F. Grace and Conneaut, Ohio., rec. by Charles 
Christian Schertz H. LaWall and F. P. Stroup. 

No. 120. Edward J. Hall, 138 Minerva Ave., No. 128. John Paul Ladrigen, 321 E. Uni- 
Jackson, Miss., rec. by R. F. Grace versity Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, rec 
and Adam Wirth by Frank Cain and Theo. D. Wet- 

No. 121. Mitchell Bernstein, 910 Tasker St., terstroem 
Philadelphia, Pa., rec. by Charles No. 129. Albert Buengar, 1200 Fifteenth St., 
H. LaWall and Ivor Griffith. Denver, Colo., rec. by F. J. Lord 

No. 122. William Frederick Haase, Jr., 55 and John A. Martin. 

Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., No. 130. John A. Beard, 205 Main St., Me 
rec. by Charles H. LaWall and M Comb, Miss., rec. by Robert F 
R. LaWail. Grace and Wm. B. Day. 

No. 123. John M. Williams, 115 W. 68th St., No. 131 Martial B. Castiex, 339 Bourbon 
New York, N. Y., rec. by Jeannot St., New Orleans, La., rec. by Robert 
Hostmann and Hugo H. Schaefer F. Grace and W. H. Cousins. 

No. 124. Walter Albert Woehner, ror §S No. 132. Guillermo Calderon, zoo E. San 
Third St., Missoula, Mont., rec Antonio St., El Paso, Texas, rec. by 
by Charles E. F. Mollet and Charles Wm. B. Day and E. N. Gathercoal 
P. Valentine No. 133. Eugene H. Daste, 2529 Bayou Road, 

No. 125. Joseph W. Ehman, 145 N. roth St., New Orleans, La., rec. by R. F 
Philadelphia, Pa., rec. by Charles Grace and Philip Asher 
H. LaWall and Ivor Griffith. J. W. ENGLAND, 

No. 126. Donald Witherow Huber, 39 5S Secretary. 


1oth St., Philadelphia, Pa., rec. by 415 N. 33RD ST 





COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION FOR 1916-17.* 
TO THE PRESIDENT, OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 

Your Committee on National Legislation beg leave to submit the following: 

Matters pertaining to National Legislation relating to the Drug Trade have been in a very 
confused condition during the past year and largely remain so at the present time 

Your Committee do not feel justified in writing a long dissertation on the subject, thereby 
taking up your time as well as space in the JOURNAL, while the subject matter is still in a chaoti 
condition and will so remain until the War Revenue Measure and other legislation of vital im 
portance have finally been enacted. 

Your Committee or rather, the members thereof with one exception are delegates to the Na 
tional Drug Trade Conference and matters pertaining to legislation have been referred to them, 
whereby they had more support and received more consideration 

In order to maintain a Committee on National Legislation and have things pertaining to 
legislation given constant attention, would require a great amount of time to be given by the mem- 
bers of the committee and the expenditure of a considerable sum of money by the Association 
The Committee has at all times been ready to coéperate in all that was of interest to pharmacy 

The recommendations of President Wulling in relation to the recognition of pharmacists in 
the Government service were referred to the National Drug Trade Conference and a special com 
mittee was appointed by that body who have been quite active in relation to the duty assigned 


them 








* Presented at Indianapolis meeting A. Ph. A., 1917. It will be noted that this report was 
presented prior to action of some legislation spoken of. No changes are made in the report as 
this, as presented, constitutes part of the proceedings.—Editor 
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The Bill relating to the adoption of the Metric System, to become effective in 1920 and which 
was referred to in the report at the Atlantic City meeting, still remains unfinished and doubtless 
will do so until the affairs of the country assume a normal condition. 

Senator New, of Indiana, (August, 1917) introduced an amendment, amending Section 317 
of the Revenue Bill, so that the Act shall not be construed to levy any tax, in addition to the tax 
imposed by existing law, upon alcohol used as a solvent or preservative in any medicinal product, 
or upon alcohol used for other industrial purposes not resulting in a beverage. If this amendment 
should be adopted, the tax on non-beverage alcohol would be $1.10 per proof gallon. As the Bill 
now stands, the tax on non-beverage alcohol will be $2.20 per proof gallon, and the tax on beverage 
alcohol will be $3.20 per proof gallon. As the Finance Committee has already differentiated be- 
tween beverage and non-beverage alcohol, it has conceded a point which could be used to good ad- 
vantage in a plea for no add tional tax on non-beverage alcohol. 

Within the past few days (August, 1917), the Senate Post Office Committee, by unanimous 
vote, favorably reported the Brossard Amendment to the Post Office Appropriation Act, exempt- 
ing ethyl alcohol used for non-beverage purposes from that provision of the Act which prohibits 
the mailing into “dry’’ territory any advertisement of, or solicitation of an order for, distilled 
spirits. The Postmaster General declined to express an opinion on the merits of the amendment 
when invited to do so by the Senate Post Office Committee, stating that this was a matter for 
Congress to determine. 

The Chairman desires to publicly express his appreciation and thanks to Mr. E. C. Brok- 
meyer of Washington, D. C., for the information contained in the Bulletins he has regularly issued 
in relation to National Legislation. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JoHN C. WALLACE, 

S. L. H1ILTon, 

J. H. BEAL, 

CASWELL A. Mayo, 
Commtttee. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PREREQUISITE ARGUMENTS.* 


The presentation of a rather exhaustive report on this subject at the last convention, has left 
but little for your committee to offer at this time. But brevity does not necessarily indicate 
lack of interest and may perhaps be forgiven when connected with a program already well filled. 

Since success is in itself the best of arguments, it will not be amiss to point to the steady pro- 
gress of prerequisite legislation during the past year when no less than three states'—a number 
greater than any preceding year—have amended their pharmacy laws so as to require graduation 
from a reputable school of pharmacy. Efforts in several other states, though unsuccessful for 
one reason or another, strengthened the evidence of the increasing demand for proper professional 
standards. In Illinois, where twelve years had passed since the subject of establishing the pre- 
requisite was first seriously discussed in the convention of the state pharmaceutical association, 
the steady growth of sentiment in favor of the measure and its repeated indorsement by the state 
association led to success. The fortunate presence of four druggists in the state legislature, their 
activity in its behalf, well seconded by the officers and members of the state pharmaceutical asso- 
ciation and by the board of pharmacy, awakened public opinion to the merits of the measure and 
enabled the passage, during the closing week of the legislature, of amendments to the pharmacy 
law, establishing the prerequisite and making the usual exemptions for those already enrolled on 
the lists of the board of pharmacy. This was a notable victory since it was achieved in face of the 
opposition of an old and well-known drug journal, whose publisher also operates a correspondence 
school and has fought the prerequisite bitterly since its inception. 

In Iowa, success was more rapid and not less complete, but South Carolina furnished the real 
surprise of the year and demonstrated the professional preparedness of the South by adopting the 
prerequisite early in the year and with littie fuss over it. 

The Minnesota pharmacists voted overwhelmingly for prerequisite, but political considera- 
tions prevented the passage of their bill. 





* Presented at Indianapolis meeting, 1917. 
1 Since then Virginia and New Jersey have passed prerequisite laws.—Editor. 
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In all these efforts, reprints of our last report were used as campaign material and in at least 
one instance, Iowa, we were informed with excellent effect. 

Prerequisite laws are now in force in eight states including the four largest in population and 
these eight states contain approximately one-third of the drug stores of the United States. No- 
where have serious attempts been made to repeal these laws. This argues well for the satisfactory 
working out of the prerequisite principle and is calculated to instill fresh courage into the hearts 
of those who have fought so well and bravely for real professional requirements. 

Credit for the steadily increasing favor with which pharmacists regard the prerequisite must 
be accorded in large measure to the pharmaceutical journals, the great majority of whom have 
ably supported the movement for higher educational standards. 

Thus the American Journal of Pharmacy (Jan. 17, pages 38-42). 

‘‘All legislation which is not built on the bed rock of the necessity of prerequisite educational 
requirements, tends to the multiplication of drug stores and the demoralization of the practice 
of pharmacy. The failure to see this has been the chief cause in preventing the universal elevation 
of the apothecary in the United States and has caused the multiplication of evils connected with 
pharmacy. The time has gone by when any but the thoroughly educated applicant can be con- 
sidered competent to own and conduct a drug store.”’ * * * * ‘‘The sale of drugs and medicines 
by peddlers and other unqualified merchants, dispensing by physicians, the supply of competent 
drug clerks, the rapidly increasing number of drug stores, and the methods to be employed for 
training the future pharmacists are all questions which cannot possibly be satisfactorily adjusted 
until pharmacy is placed upon a sound professional basis.’’ * * * * ‘“‘Educational preparedness 
has brought forth success and prosperity in many fields of endeavor and it will do for pharmacy 
what it has done for other occupations.’”’ * * * * ‘‘Legislative bodies should increase the educa- 
tional qualifications requested by pharmacists and by so doing provide pharmacists for the 
future who would unquestionably be best fitted to give that protection which the public has a 
right to demand.”’ * * * * ‘The real need is not for a larger number of pharmacists, but rather 
for better pharmacists.’’ * * * * ‘The profession of pharmacy is gradually going through an 
evolution similar to that through which medicine has passed. Higher educational requirements 
for pharmacists will in time reduce the number of drug stores to a point more nearly in accord 
with the pharmaceutical requirements of the public.””’ * * * ‘The public demands professional 
pharmaceutical service and pharmacy should, therefore, be maintained under such conditions that 
the public may receive the best expert service.” 

The Pharmaceutical Era (May 1916, p. 178) says: 

‘The trend of the times seems to indicate that the future pharmacist who is to perform any 
professional service must have a professional education, and that the institution which would 
seek to impart this knowledge must have a substantial foundation and an equipment which can 
be measured by scientific methods.”’ 

Northwestern Druggist (December 1916, p. 23) states: 

‘Pharmacists are rapidly coming to realize that prerequisite legislation is the only reform 
that will save the profession of pharmacy and enable them to keep the drug business in the hands 
of those who are best qualified to serve the public.” 

The Druggists Circular (Jan. 1915, p. 4) opines: 

“High School graduation as a prerequisite to pharmacy college instruction and college in- 
struction as a prerequisite to the board examination are all right, but if these qualifications be 
demanded, let us take steps similar to those recently inaugurated in Illinois and arrange a special 
high school course for apprentices in pharmacy.” 

The Bulletin of Pharmacy (October 1916, p. 391) affirms: 

‘Pharmacy is advancing all the time, in spite of a wail of pessimism that occasionally disturbs 
the equilibrium of the atmosphere. Lying directly at the root of the situation is the fact that edu 
cational requirements are being made stiffer from year to year; throughout the Union, states are 
swinging into line in this respect. Viewed as a whole the younger element is better equipped to 
carry on the werk than its predecessors have been.”’ 

Midland Druggist (May 1915, p. 185) demands: 

“The druggist, whether he be technically educated or not, should recognize that not only in 
pharmacy but in every other calling, future generations will need an even better educational 
environment than is needed to-day, and that individual opposition here and there to progressive 
measures is but a drop in the ocean. 
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We can conceive of no greater monument which pharmacists of to-day could leave to their 
posterity in the profession than an educational system walled up on all sides with prerequisite 
requirements which would prevent the entrance into pharmacy of incompetents who seek only 
financial returns.”’ 

The Pacific Pharmacist (December 1912, p. 187) predicts: 

“We believe that within five years the graduation prerequisite will prevail in the majority 
of the states.”’ 

If time and space permitted such quotations could be continued indefinitely. Enough have 
been given, however, to indicate the practical unanimity of the pharmaceutical press of the country 
in support of the graduation requirement and to account for the fact that its truth and importance 
are being constantly brought home to an increasing number of pharmacists. 

Few questions of public interest can be discussed without a reference to the great war in which 
our country is now engaged. The recognition of pharmacy as a profession and with it the granting 
of commissioned rank to pharmacists is now of engrossing interest. Pharmaceutical associations 
everywhere are urging such recognition and a bill has been introduced into Congress providing 
for it through the creation of a pharmaceutical corps in the army. Pharmacists are asking why 
they should be discriminated against in rank as contrasted with physicians, dentists and veter- 
inarians. In this emergency how much stronger the position of pharmacy would be if professional 
training were required by law throughout the country? 

Witiram B. Day, Chairman. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


The movement to organize the pharmaceutical forces of our country by mobilizing them under 
the Natignal Pharmaceutical Service Association should meet with prompt response in every 
part of our much loved land. It should result in most substantial assistance toward assuring for 
her a just and triumphant end to the great war of the Nations. 

The united counsels and action of our pharmacist educators, scientific workers and connnercial 
and manufacturing personnel, would, in moral effect strengthen our civil establishment at Wash- 
ington, cheer and comfort our brave men in arms, give assurance of unfailing help and sympathy 
to our gallant soldier surgeons and physicians in camps and hospitals and at the fields of battle 
and prove an inspiration for patriotic unity and effort to other classes of our citizens in al the 
states of our Union. 

If there have been differences in the past, arising from the friction of conflicting scientific 
opinions, from clashing mercantile interests or from contending personal ambitions these should 
all, now, be relegated to oblivion by the new glow of patriotism that should encircle the whole 
domain of our profession. Every unit of our calling should summon its whole man power to meet 
in common to reason and consult what can best and most efficiently be done to forward the wel- 
fare of our armies and serve the needs of our people at home devising the promptest means for 
promoting that welfare and supplying those needs 

Unusual quantities of all the items of our Pharmacopeia are urgently required, and the de- 
mand will continue to increase. New sources of the materials of manufacture will have to be 
made available; the best disposition will have to be made of the labor to be had and the talent 
employed and new changes in methods of packing must be learned and adopted. The causes 
for conflict and unnecessary differences must be found and eliminated. By no means the least 
important to our country’s best interest and our own proper desert, if we cheerfully and unitedly 
sustain the objects of this Association, will be the attainment of a proper recognition of pharma- 
cists in the actual service of our Government. The arguments that have been presented to the 
Committee in Congress in favor of the Edmonds Bill, which gives our graduates proper recognition 


are unanswerable. 

In our great, free country, in private life, in time of peace, our theory is that of equality. 
The badge of honor is the badge of good citizenship and worthy conduct; but war requires the 
necessary insignia of distinctive authority, and our trained and educated soldier pharmacists 
should be distinguished in the behalf of better service, by the usual marks of office 

When victory, followed by a just peace, shall be ours, none will be readier than they to step 
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into their accustomed places of service and usefulness to society, where “The rank is but the 
guinea’s stamp—The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
Yours very truly, 
Jos. JACoBs. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 1, 1918. 
JOURNAL AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, * 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The proposition to conserve supplies of glycerin, sugar and alcohol has been extensively dis- 
cussed in the journals notably by Mr. F. A. Upshur Smith; but it is evident that much at least of 
the proposed change of formula is based on theoretical and not practical knowledge. It is easy 
to recommend and to work out upon paper how these three substances might be reduced or elim- 
inated from the formulas in which they occur. It is much more difficult and requires to a great 
extent the element of time to determine to what extent even the slightest reduction of any of them 
may not materially affect both the therapeutic strength and consequent efficiency and the keep- 
ing qualities of the preparations in question. 

Our orator Mr. Smith affirms in confronting this criticism that extemporaneous preparations 
would eliminate the needed keeping qualities and that druggists should in the interest of conserva- 
tion make their own preparations for immediate dispensing rather than buy them as heretofore 
already prepared. Our orator, overlooks however, the fact that the Pure Food & Drugs Law is 
fully in force and that its requirements must be met on extemporaneous as well as permanent 
preparations and he forgets that the mere reduction of ten percent of glycerin or alcohol may 
change the entire strength or consistency or both of the preparation. The whole propaganda 
smacks of the notoriety variety and seems to your committee on Standards and Deterioration 
to be devoid of any value beyond that of suggesting that the formulas of the U. S. P. and N. F. 
be carefully studied and revised if possible with an eye to conserving these three tems when- 
ever and wherever possible. The United States Food Administration, through Mr. Charles W. 
Merrill, in charge of conservation of chemicals issued a bulletin as the result of the above propa- 
ganda and the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, through its executive committee 
which held a meeting in Detroit on March 2, 1918, instructed its Control Committee of its 
committee on Standards and Deterioration to proceed at once to Washington and ask for a hear- 
ing upon this important subject. Accordingly on Friday, April 12th at 11.00 a.m. there met in 
Room 410 of the Council of National Defense Building, Messrs. B. E. Reuter, W. C. Hughes and 
C. W. Merril of the Food Administration, Mr. L. L. Summers of the War Industries Board, Drs. 
Alsberg, Kebler and Ewing of the Bureau of Chemistry. Mr. A. Homer Smith of the Medical 
Section, Council of National Defense, Major J. K. Mitchell of the U. S. Signal Corps and Drs. 
A.R.L. Dohme and F. R. Eldred of the Committee on Standards and Deterioration of the Ameri- 
can Drug Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Homer Smith presided and Mr. Summers at once pointed out that there was no need or 
occasion to conserve any alcohol as there was and would be plenty and yet more for a long time 
to come and that in his opinion, it was unwise to conserve it in medicinal preparations both be- 
cause it represented but a very small part of the total consumption and this part could and should 
be conserved, should it become necessary, from uses far less essential and important than medi- 
cines, In fact, he went further and urged that the restrictions now placed upon the use of de- 
natured and non-beverage alcohol be revised or made less severe because he had heard from hun- 
dreds of sources the difficulty of securing the necessary alcohol for treating the sick or preparing 
medicines in the pharmacies. This was uncalled for and should be changed by Congress as nurses, 
patients and pharmacists should be able to get the needed alcohol for treating and healing the 
sick. Thus the alcohol conservation fell by the wayside. 

The same thing developed when sugar was considered and Dr. Dohme stated that the amount 
of sugar used in medicinal preparations amounts to about $8,000,000 per year and represents 
about two-tenths of one percent of the amount used by confectioners and it was agreed that 
conservation of sugar in medicinal preparations was not to be considered as it is too infinitesimal 
to affect the consumption of sugar in this country. 





*It should perhaps be stated that the Editorial relating to this subject was written before 
this communication was received. 
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This then left glycerin as the one item of the three under consideration to be conserved be- 
cause the total output was less than either of the other two items and its use in war materials 
was increasingly important. Dr. Dohme pointed out that there were used in medicinal prepara- 
tions about $2,000,000 worth of glycerin based upon a fifty cent per pound price or 4,000,000 
pounds and Dr. Alsberg pointed out that this represents about one-twentieth of the entire re- 
quirements of the country. If we add to this the amount now used in proprietary medicines and 
in toilet preparations it would make a total of about 10 million pounds of glycerin used in all 
drugs and toilet preparations and this represents about one-eighth of the country’s requirements. 

Thus the conservation in medicinal preparations, after a careful study of the situation, has 
resolved itself into the one item glycerin and regarding this Mr. Merrill advised us that prob- 
ably no conservation would be necessary this year but probably would be next year. Dr. Alsberg 
in conclusion stated that we all feel that there are other steps that can be taken to meet the 
glycerin shortage besides affecting a change in medicinal products. Such other steps should be 
taken first. Every possible means, said he, of saving this glycerin should be exhausted before 
the pharmaceutical industry is touched. We feel that at some time, perhaps not this year or 
next or the year after that, but we don’t think this applies to the present, the situation may arise 
that it will be necessary to touch the pharmaceutical products. He further pointed out that such 
changes in formulas of the U.S. P. or N. F. could not be made legally as these books were the 
legal standards by an integral part of our federal law and could not be changed except by Congress 
and he for one would not advocate any such change at this time. 

In conclusion Dr. Dohme on behalf of the Committee on Standards and Deterioration of the 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, who brought this hearing about states that that 
committee would undertake a study of the medicinal preparations of its members both official 
and unofficial with the purpose and intention of conserving glycerin in them wherever they found 
it safe and advisable to do so. 

A. R. L. DOHME, 
Chairman Committee on Standards and Deteriorations. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
JANUARY I, 1917, TO JANUARY I, 1918 
By HENRY M. WHELPLEY, St. Louis, Mo 


Rec etpts 
Cash on hand, January 1, 1917 (current account) $ 4,995 .30 
Cash on hand, January 1, 1917 (National Formulary) 13,903 .67 
Annual dues and Journal 1915 (Jan. 1, 1915 to Dec. 31, 1915) $ 5.00 
Annual dues and Journal 1916 (Jan. 1, 1916 to Dec. 31, 1916) 230.00 


Annual dues and Journal 1917 (Jan. 1, 1917 to Dec. 31, 1917) 9,050.00 
Annual dues and Journal 1918 (Jan. 1, 1918 to Dec. 31, 1918) 3,100.00 


Annual dues and Journal 1919 (Jan. 1, 1919 to Dec. 31, 1919) 15.00 

—————— $12,400.00 
Annual dues only (Jan. 1 1917 to Dec. 31, 1917) 44.00 
Miscellaneous annual dues!........... 4.75 
Sale of 3 paper certificates of membership at $3.00 9.00 
Sale of Year Book and Proceedings...... 47 .80 
ee 5,456.43 
Journal Subscriptions. Te ERS sich Cid Pe 271 .35 
Bank Exchange paid with dues?.................. 0.84 
Sale of Badges and Bars.......... ; 24.75 
I xo sig s-cmiais owe si9 0.8 ; Been 81.70 
Reprints from A. Po. A. JOURNAL....... 106 .84 
Sale of 2 A. Ph. A. Dies......... ead he eee 0.25 





! Occasionally a resigned member pays part of the fiscal year. 
2 Some members add exchange or enclose postage to cover expense of mailing more than one 


bill. 
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Sale of 21 Gold Membership Buttons at $1.00 Tan os 
Sale of 24 Plated Membership Buttons at $0.25........... 6.00 
Sale of 7 Gold Membership Pins at $1.00.... arenes 7.00 
Sale of 9 Plated Membership Pins at $0.25 ............... 2.25 
~onan $ 36.25 
Interest on St. Louis Bonds in Current Funds............ 400 .00 
Interest on deposit in International Bank of St. Louis..... 576.30 
saan - 976.30 
—————- $19, 460. 26 
National Pormiallory TEL. «oo 6c. sic cceccccss Fn ants 8.10 
ee I FS ois oh inc 5.56 cies eiene See eons 10,973 .06 
A. Ph. A. Overhead Expenses during 1916 for National 
oe aI cinta al pine Sing ile Sia Sth airg Ee IS EG 6,971.18 
Ee Eo iid oa ntavcwnwecklawatav eels oa ee 75.00 
Ebert Prize Fund (from fund for award of prize for J. U. 
I ap: isc eg 7a: psa loro Pera iw ep cats Gums im ia atic hee area 40.00 
Endowment Fund (from Local Committee of Arrangements 
a ec So eat ci naa la fos elas kn gains oe 27.50 
Ebert Legacy Fund (sale of jewelry).................... 27.00 
oa 169.50 
Life Membership Fund (interest on Massachusetts State 
er ee re re eee Ee ; 390.00 
Centennial Fund (interest on Massachusetts State Bonds) 30.00 
Ebert Legacy Fund (interest on St. Louis Bonds).......... 80 .a0 
———— 500 .00 
Interest on Funds in International Bank of St. Louis from 
January 1, 1917 to January 1, 1918. 
ee ee ere peeve 65 .27 
Procter Miowemeemt Ped... .. .. . 2 ce wcccsescencsss rhe 272.02 
ne ee i CE ee webs 2.54 
National Formulary Revision and Research Fund.......... 110.8 
oeeeenemenen 450.65 
Interest on Funds in Boston Penny Savings Bank from 
January 1, 1917 to January 1, 1918. 
Life Membership Fund..................... Sarin eich 72.87 
es re eee seuss Aedes 45.23 
Sg Sona vod csc Wee Re oa EN eee em 81.57 
fn Pea Lp roale acd 273.51 
SIE sw a asl res orca ore a Ge ace noe 1.59 
a 774-77 
$58,206.49 
Disbursements by Voucher Checks. 
Jan. 10. Check 2841 E. F. Greathead, printing, postage and stationery 6.90 
“ 0 ‘‘ 2842 Wm. B. Day, printing, postage and stationery... 10.00 
GE Askew Sided anen swe cannes e eos ee 32.00 
SN ree Sik ay aon Ae Ml ews ; 4.35 
Membership......... Re ee ee oo 1.84 48.19 
a “2843 J. A. Koch, Committee on Unofficial Standards. . 18.50 
~ a ‘* 2844 Stoneman Press Co., Year Book III.......... 2,448.61 
lI “2845 E. G. Eberle, salaries... et ae 291 .65 
II “2846 J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Journal (a)...... as : 442.02 
Journal (6)....... er eee er 24.29 466 .31 





3 See rule of Finance No. 14. 
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E. G. Eberle, salaries 
Wm. B. Day, clerical expense................. 
Louis C. Hesse, printing, postage and stationery 


Louis C. Hesse, printing, postage and stationery 
eS ee 
H. V. Arny, salaries 
Wm. B. Day, salaries ee ene reer 
Henry K. Myers, National Formulary II1.... 
Eschenbach Printing Co., Journal (a)....... 
Wm. B. Day 
Clerical. .. cou Ai cel apharbrahtiskane sane Gana 32.00 
Miscellaneous cea ee 3.00 
E. G. Eberle, salaries 
E. G. Eberle 


Journal (a)..... a aloes <r 15.24 

J Bee ree eae Ne Gee ee 48 .00 

Era siord'o. 5 nob Wie anise aie gels eh 19.00 
Eschenbach Printing Co. 

Journal (¢)...... Paice a ieacaaane ; 347 .96 

FOUPMes (C).........5. pao ; 14.19 
H. M. Whelpley 

I 5586 pis 4 kre panei Rae TON oe es 500 .00 

Printing, postage and stationery............. 183.39 
J. W. England 

Printing, postage and stationery............. 20.85 

Se er ee ee 1.94 


J. B. Lippincott, National Formulary IV....... 
U. S. Pharmacopeial Convention, National 

Formulary IV lay, Sans, a ree ee 
E. F. Greathead, printing, postage and stationery 
Louis C. Hesse, printing, postage and stationery 
G. Horstmann, Committee on Membership..... . 
W. T. Robinson, printing, postage and stationery 
E. G. Eberle, Committee on Patents and Trade 


E. G. Eberle, Committee on Recipe Book....... 
Eschenbach Printing Co., Journal (a)........... 
Louis C. Hesse, printing, postage and stationery 
Oe We, See, Sees... 5. kee sseauc ee 
E. G. Eberle 


eS  irvicrt bess apie eho.w eta ee Rae 1.50 

Ge A tontis hanidew incu sneus ee ome 48 .00 

ee ee ee ee 16.74 
Eschenbach Printing Co. 

DS) ee rere elena ne ae eae 373-54 

I eiert 5 < gon nes eaten ames ate eae 12.27 


I le I ON 55S SA eS ee lie intonses 
Louis C. Hesse, printing, postage and stationery 
A. H. Fetting, badges and bars................ 
National Formulary Revision and Research 
Fund, National Formulary IV............. 


$ 96.: 


291. 


683 


66. 





OO 


.0O 
.0O 
-75 


40 


-39 


24 
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Aug. 22 Check 2944 Mrs. C. M. Smythe, miscellaneous....... _ $ 25.00 
. ** 2945 Eschenbach Printing Co., Year Book 2,893.14 
~ 69 “2946 H. M. Whelpley 

Printing, postage and stationery... $23 .56 
eT ee oe ee aero 10.55 34-11 
Sept. 5 as 2947 W. T. Robinson, printing, postage and stationery 2.50 
ig 5 ‘i 2948 Anna G. Bagley, membership...... Gis 6.70 
5 2949 J. B. Lippincott Co., National Formulary IV.... 2.50 
5 “2950 H. V. Arny, Year Book IV —s 13.7 
5 ** 2951 Louis C. Hesse, printing, postage and stationery 4.50 
5 2952 Buxton & Skinner, printing, postage and sta- 
eee =r ee 1.20 
5 id 2953 Wm. B. Day 
Printing, postage and stationery 16.83 
ee ee ect oy 40 .00 
Year Book IV...... 0.50 57-33 
12 “2954 E. G. Eberle 
Salaries. . aS 291 .67 
Traveling Expenses. .. 100 .G0 
Journal (a).... ‘ ee 8.76 
Journal (b).... , 60 .00 
Journal (c)...... , 10.00 
Journal (d) I .2s 471 .68 
“ 42 + 2955 Eschenbach Printing Co 
Journal (a) 430.38 
Journal (c) ' 15 .33 445.71 
12 2956 C. B. Jordan, Section on Education and Legis- 
lation. vs 7.50 
a 2957 P. Henry Utech, Section on Commercial Interests 13.50 
12 ps 2958 Wm. B. Day 
Traveling Expenses Pliny 31.87 
Miscellaneous ceded. I .00 32.87 
Oct. 13 . 2959 Jeannot Hostmann, membership....... 134.00 
™ - o2 os 2960 Eschenbach Printing Co 
Printing, postage and stationery........ 45.00 
Journal (a Drala dks axa ae ae A iit 7-35 
A EE ea eRe ee ere eer ee re 1.56 53.91 
: 14 2961 Edward F. Whaley, Est., printing, postage and 
stationery 32.00 
19 ‘2962 J. W. England, traveling expenses 76.66 

Sept. 21 rr 2963 General Shorthand Reporting Co., stenographers 278.04 

Oct. 3 2964 W. W. Stockberger, Scientific Section 5 .60 
- rr 2965 Maritz Jewelry Mfg. Co., buttons and pins 71.25 

10 2 2966 E. G. Eberle 

Salaries 291 .67 

Journal (5 48 .00 

Journal (« 10.00 349 .67 
10 2967 Eschenbach Printing Co 

Journal (a 366 

Journal (¢ 13.38 379.79 
10 se 2968 Wm. B. Day 

Clerical 32.00 

Miscellaneous . 3.00 35.00 
22 3 2969 C. M. Snow, Treas., National Syllabus Committee 25.00 
22 = 2970 Chas. W. Palmer, Committee on Unofficial 


Standards vee Kooeae ou 6°75 
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Oct. 31 


31 
3! 
3! 
3! 

I 


ot ee 


© 


13 
13 
13 
14 
21 
21 


22 


1 
«< 


22 


- 12 


12 
12 
12 


12 


12 


‘ Check 2971 Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


2972 
2973 
2974 
2975 
2976 
2977 
2978 
2979 
2980 


2981 
2982 


2983 


2984 


2985 
2986 
2987 
2988 
2989 
2990 
2991 


2992 
2993 
2994 
2995 
2996 


2997 
2998 


2999 


3000 


3001 
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of Md., Premium on 

Ee ee re eee 

International Bank of St. Louis, Liberty Bonds 

E. N. Gathercoal, membership. . ; ca 

J. H. Beal, printing, postage ond. satlenery. 

W. T. Robinson, printing, postage and ‘tatlenery 

Eschenbach Printing Co., Journal (a)........... 

E. F. Greathead, printing, postage and stationery 

Louis C. Hesse, National Formulary IV........ 

J. B. Lippincott Co., National Formulary IV.... 

Harlan P. Kelly, Sec’y-Treas., Joint Committee 
on Horticultural Nomenclaiure.............. 

American Metric Association Special........... 

Wm. B. Day 
Printing, postage and stationery. . 
Clerical. . a 

Eschenbach Printing Co. 
Journal (a@).... 
Journal (5) 
Journal (a) 

E. G. Eberle 
Salaries... 
Journal (a).... 
Journal (b)... 
Journal (c)... 2s 

Louis C. Hesse, printing, postage and stationery 

Louis C. Hesse, printing, postage and stationery 

Title Guaranty & Trust Co., miscellaneous... .. . 

Louis C. Hesse, printing, postage and stationery 

International Bank of St. Louis, Liberty Bonds 

H. M. Whelpley, printing, postage and stationery 

M. W. Mansfield Co., Section on Commercial 
Interests.... 

Louis C. Hesse, eciating. postage and stationery 

J. B. Lippincott Co., National Formulary IV 

C. B. Jordan, Section on Education and Legis- 
ES ere ee 

W. T. Robinson, sietion. suitean and stationery 

E. F. Greathead, printing, postage and stationery 

Louis C. Hesse, printing, postage and stationery 

Wm. B. Day 
Printing, postage and stationery. 
re 
Miscellaneous... . 
Year Book IV. 

E. G. Eberle 
Salaries... 
NN ao ii ses Seine dr grid a ew ig ee aavaT Se a8 
Ne i noite wa cee aeeoneeme es 
aoe as akcpcahidh ene, des 9 ermal a Gae 

Eschenbach Printing Co. 

Journal (a)... 
Journal (c) 
Journal (a). 
Journal (a) 

E. G. Eberle, 


Section on Education and baat. 


~ 


$ 37. 
200 
22 
57- 
18. 
12 
7 
228 
25. 
10. 
59 .0O 
32.00 gl. 
364.59 
14.61 
6.25 385 
291 .67 
9.05 
52.50 
30.00 383 
9,800. 
101 .§ 
5 
6. 
720. 
4- 
3. 
I 
11.00 
32.00 
3.00 
: a3 47. 
291 .67 
16.35 
67 .50 
17.74 393. 
423.89 
16.09 
21.45 
19.15 480 
6 


Nn us 


> Ww 


45 


.00 


58 


.80. 

















Dec. 21 Check 3002 J. W. England 
Printing, postage and stationery ............ 


Miscellaneous... . fac eaaee 
. wo ‘* 3003 Eschenbach Printing Co., Journal (a 
21 ‘* 3004 E. G. Eberle 
Committee on Recipe Book 
I sing oat Ril a cle aan ee ath 
21 ** 3005 E. F. Greathead, printing, postage and stationery 
21 ** 3006 E. G. Eberle, Section on Education and Legis- 
lation 5 iad & plato St Ace Ribs ated 
27 ‘* 3007 Louis C. Hesse, printing, postage and stationery 
27 ** 3008 Mrs. H. R. Kenaston, Women’s Section........ 
Cash Received and Disbursed to Funds. 
January 1, 1917 to January 1, 1918. 
Miscellaneou 
Life Membership Fee... nee ae 75.00 
Endowment Fund (Local Committee of Arrangements for 
1916 Meeting).. 27.50 
Ebert Legacy Fund (Sale of Jewelry 27.00 


International Bank of St. Louis (Interest on Funds 


Procter Monument Fund (Time Deposit Certificate June 30, 


1916 to June 30, 1917 178.23 
Procter Monument Fund 93-79 
Rice Memorial Fund... 2.54 
Ebert Legacy Fund... . 65 .27 
National Formulary Revision and Research Fund 110.82 


Boston Penny Savings Bank (Interest on Funds 


Life Membership Fund 372.87 
Ebert Prize Fund. . . 45.29 
Centennial Fund. . 81.57 
Endowment Fund 273.51 
College Prize Fund 1.59 
Life Membership Fund (Interest on Mass. State Bonds 390.00 
Centennial Fund (Interest on Mass. State Bonds 30.0% 
Ebert Legacy Fund (Interest on St. Louis Bonds 80 .O 


Total amount of disbursements 


SUMMARY OF DISBURSEMENTS 

January 1, 1917 to January 1, 1918 
Salaries ee 
Printing, Postage and Stationery 
‘lerical Expense, Secretary’s Office 
National Formulary III 
National Formulary I\ ark hohe tails 
Miscellaneous Expenses j + BS) Ss Peet 
Stenographers for 1917 Annual Meeting...................-- 
Traveling Expenses for 1917 Annual Meeting..................000005 
Committee on Membership. . . pices 
Commstioe om Umea DEG cx. o.oo kc inc cecevedesddrvececocscn 
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$27.80 
1.70 


4.62 
2.65 





29.50 


~ 
to 
un 


13.00 


29.82 


$46,009 .47 


450.65 


++ 
~ 
~“ 


$500.00 $ 1,854.92 


$47,864.39 
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Committee on Patents and Trade Marks........................00. $ 10.34 
eae ccalla GiGi Weise Wie Wi tr nls woods o Wiaia Awe Sib w Shai wa 5,369.49 
Membership gold badges Ny oid Liccalc sc iG ore seins bea asebs 28.85 
eatery ary ra Sissi cde 9 Mode SNS hg orearerb noone 72.2 
Ee 37.50 
8 ge ee - 243.76 
a IRE Tn i a ee 10,000 .00 
National Syllabus Committee........... BO ee ee ee ee 25 .00 
I I III oi on hin cc csc dic sheen ¥ ve bes eviesweecsees 10.00 
Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature..................... 25.00 
oan aie gobs gia plo’ seva- pu 919-4009 we Wd Ete SK So we wid 19.26 
re et ideas ord el aiole ep EG FA Whe B-die-esiebibie sum ale Pee 53.72 
ES 11.05 
Section on Education and Legislation....................cccccccecs 31.80 
eID GUN GUNN INCAME BUUUEOOUEB 555 ie eee tidcccedcceeseses ae 18.50 
Journal (@) Pubincation..............ec00. LSD, Pee $5,232.09 
ES ee ee 632 .80 

Journal (c) printing, postage and stationery finctia a iele ike eceve's 357-71 

Journal (d) freight, drayage and miscellaneous. eyes 29 .02 


6,252.52 $46,009.47 


To Life Membership Fund........... sedtaa Kare eiaeee ca aie oe le teeata casi 837 .87 
To Centennial Fund................ OO ona AE te Ea eee 111.57 
To Endowment Fund................. ala ee states tonite tied et CREE 301 .O1 
To Ebert Legacy Fund.............. ih Fie Ganeg iS aeR SS Ras Siem 872.97 
To Procter Monument Fund....... Saacnutae eceastn ihsire a rneta sees, Boas a Sd 272.02 
I IIS 6 nis 05 6 oo sins Secewne cease Se ee ee es 2.54 
To National Formulary Revision and Research Pund.. EMA areas 110.82 
To College Prize Pund............+... ra iics Ml ave trae onasmetama auton 1.59 
eS ee ees AQ arr rie ae 45.23 

———————=" | 5 ase -9t 

Total amount of disbursements....................... ees $47,864.39 

TR POI OMIT OY «5c vvincciseccvcsecvsceceuceess 4,059.2 
Cash on hand January 1, 1918 SEA reas ree es Sere oite his 6,282.86 
REE ag Eas nce eee ne ee $58,206.49 


American Pharmaceutical Association Expenditures and Appropriations. 


January 1, 1917 to January 1, 1918. y 
Expenditures. Appropriations 


RS MER I Ene Ca a ne ce ar $ 4,825.02 $ 6,150.00 
Printing, Sestase ont Reatianey ae pasiet Aiea rca asta ae aca ae oe erent i 927.54 1,000.00 
Clerical Expense, Secretary’s Office...................0005- Bernas 408 .00 416.00 
aN a esta SS GV gh goa lance Oven vb Svanaro'e Sw aw SA 2,850.82 3,000.00 
Traveling Expenses er 1917 humvae oo oa wire ee oisiarn S eras 208 .53 300 .00 
a ed Gwe ime ied b Wid 4049.8 49-4 Wk e-Sw om R108 124.85 200 .0O 
Stenographers for 1917 Annual Meeting........................005- 278 .04 350.00 
dos 0 ag wide lain owe Sb r0ies'arwig.'e wie ber aie- ele e's 283.79 350.00 
Committee on Unofficial Standards.......................4.. ues 32.53 100 .00 
Committee on Patents and Trade Marks........................0.. 10.34 30.00 
Woes Boom, Va. TV... ... 2.6.6.5. oe Ce ee ne ee eee 5,369.49 5,446.00 
Membership gold badges and bars... . Re ee eee Re ee te 28.85 50.00 
PMID, 5 ec kc ees oe Betas bacon aoe a 71.25 75.00 


Premium on Treasurer’s Bond. Ce eae ae eee 50 50.00 


7 
National Drug Trade Conference. Dees 14 lack caNaty lates : 243.76 300 .00 
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National Syllabus Committee $25 .00 $25 .00 
American Metric Aanociation. . ... «2505 ccccssesecs 10.00 10.00 
Joint Committee on Horticultural eum nclature. 25.00 25.00 
EE I acc ahs ve Ch wancun tee dsahu hb dS ea a deotesabueceaeeu’ 9.26 50.00 
I oc sa Sa rceuhaacawon psn eucue eh eaeeNieg 53.72 53.72 
Section on Scientific Pesen cle seco te gen ion a aol 11.05 25.00 
Section on Ba@ucation and Leasslation. ..... 0... ccc cccccccccscvcsecs 1.80 32.00 
OC GUE Sy BOD 5 io nioinis os Kien dive dean hoes bev ae wan 18.50 25.00 
Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing................ 18.00 
Section on Historical Pharmacy 25.00 
Certificates of Membership 50.00 
Journal (a) Publication 5,232.99 5,000.00 
Journal (>) Clerical 632 .80 800 .00 
Journal (c) printing, postage ant stationery. 357-71 300 .0O 
Journal (d) freight, drayage and miscellaneous....................... 29.02 150.00 
$22,147.16 $24,406.71 
Appropriations $24,406.71 
2 isd hencis ty hacsiere niga wislg gre ee dare lee ore ate 22,147.16 
SII TI og oe creeps due cenneewn $ 2,259.55 
The A. Ph. A. Permanent Funds, January 1, 1918. 
1916. 1917. Increase. 
ee IIS, co ss ar anseewaseanesacwuswena $21,806.73 $22,644.60 $ 837.87 
SA nr ee eae 1,128.04 1,133.27 5.23 
is cp inre Gin 6 vcs ai woe, ok ets ae 2,946.11 3,057.68 111.57 
I wet hin bic OES Ow arene ols 6,563.29 6,864.30 301 .O1 
Be Se 2 6 bv be vrck ke woonvedeceamewanten 4,152.20 4,324.47 172.27 
National Formulary Revision and Re search Fund (Changed 
7 2. 2. |) eee eee 7,043.31 7,043.31 
$36,596.37 $45,067.63 $ 8,471.26 
Funds Heid in Trust by A. Ph. A. 
Procter Monument Fund $ 8,214.18 $ 8,486.20 $ 272.02 
Rice Memorial Fund EAP Re ee 175 .86 178.40 2.54 
College Prize Fund 38.42 40.01 1.59 
$ 8,428.46 $ 8,704.61 $ 276.15 
The Association Assets January 1, 1918 
St. Louis City Bonds $10,000.00 
Liberty Bonds 10,000 .GO 
Cash in Bank, January 1, 1918 6,282.86 
Available Assets $26, 282 .86 
National Formulary 4,059.24 
Permanent Funds 45 ,067 .63 
Funds held in Trust 8,704.61 
Total A. Ph. A. Assets. $84,114.34 
DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE SEVERAL AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION FUNDS 
Life Membership Fund (Established 1870). 
Massachusetts 3% Registered State Bonds he $13,000.00 
On hand in Boston Penny Savings Bank, January 1, 1917.. $ 8,806.73 
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Interest on deposit in Boston Penny Savings Bank, January 











7 a $ 372.87 
Interest on Massachusetts State Bonds, aang I, 1917 to 
January 1, 1918.. es Ae area nee Le Se 390.00 
Life Membership Fee (H. V. Arny)... 25.00 
Life Membership Fee (W. L. Bradt) 50.00 
 ceeennenanens $837.87 $ 9,644.60 
Total on hand January 1, 1918........... 22,644.60 
Ebert Prize Fund ( Established 1873). 
On hand Boston Penny Savings Bank, January 1, 1917... $ 1,128.04 
Interest on deposit in Boston Penny Savings Bank ee. 45 -23 
John Uri Lloyd (1915 Award)............... 40.00 ‘25 
Total on hand, January 1, 1918 oe $ 1,133.27 
Contennial Fund (Established 1877) 
Massachusetts 3°, Registered Bonds..... best $ 1,000.00 
On hand in mutirtind Penny Savings Bank, January 1, 1917 $ 1,946.11 
Interest on bonds, January 1, 1917 to January 1, 1918 $ 30.00 
Interests on deposit in Boston Penny Savings Bank, January 
1, 1917 to January 1, 1918 Sr .57 
Deposited in Boston Penny Savings Bank, January 1, 1917 
to January 1, torS.......... III .57 
Balance on hand in Boston Penny Savings Bank, January 1, 
eee 2,057 .68 
Total on hand, January 1, 1918.... : $ 3,057.68 
Endowment Fund (Established 1906) 
On hand, January 1, 1917 ; - gate $ 6,563.29 
Interest on deposit in Boston Penny Savings Bank, January 
I, 1917 to January 1, 1918..... $ 273.51 
Local Committee of Arrangements for 1916 Meeting 27.50 301.01 
Total on hand, January 1, 1918.. $ 6,864.30 
Ebert Legacy Fund (Established 1909) 
St. Louis City Registered 4°; Gold Bonds ; ae $ 2,000.00 
On hand in International Bank, January 1, 1917 $ 2,152.20 
Interest on St. Louis Bonds... $ 80.00 
Interest on deposit in International Bz wk on airy I, 1917 
to January 1, 1918 ... me 65.27 
Sale of Jewelry... SP Ae 27.00 
Net Income. . ; 172.27 
Balance on hand in International Bank, January 1, 1918. 2,324.47 
Total on hand, January 1, 1918. $ 4,324.47 
National Formulary Revision and Research Fund 
On hand in International Bank, August 23, 1917 $13,903 .67 
Interest on deposit in International Bank, August 23, 1917 
ne , 110.82 
sae eeeeecemaated $14,014.49 
A. Ph. A. Overhead Expense........ a ee a 6,971.18 
———__ 7,043.31 
To American Pharmaceutical Association Research Fund 7,043.31 
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AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH FUND 


Established in 1905 as the National Formulary Revision and Research 


Fund. 
Changed in 1917 to American Pharmaceutical Research Fund. 
On hand January 1, 1918........... 5 i Rac et tn SSR Ge ENN ac AR $ 7,043.31 
Procter Monument Fund (Established 1904). 
(Held in Trust.) 
On time deposit in International Bank of St. Louis, January 1, 1917... $ 5,092.54 
Interest on time deposit at 314%, June 30, 1916 to June 30, 1917...... $ 178.23 
Certificate of deposit No. 63,008 International Bank of St. Louis...... 5,270.77 
Deposit in International Bank of St. Louis, January 1, 1917 See 3,121.64 
Interest on deposit in International Bank, January 1, 1917 to January 1, 
UN exis + er ee ee ey ee Peres eee: TT 93-79 
Balance on hand in International Bank, January 1, 1918............ 3,215.43 
Totel on taal, Tameery 6, 2008... .. <6 ccc se wcadecuecseen $ 8,486.20 
College Prize Fund (Established 1905.) 
(Held in Trust.) 
i, TO 6 Os icin bax cnd een duretcaen cnaueeeekter $ 38.42 
Interest on deposit in Boston Penny Savings Bank, January I, 1917 to 
pe Ber ae eer i eee - 1.59 
Total on hand Tamnty 2, 8606.: .. .. 6.55 0 cn ces cess as $ 40.01 
Rice Memorial Fund (Transferred from U.S. P. C. in 1913.) 
(Held in Trust.) 
i as dnd cows sac cae ese dae salsa s $ 175.86 
Interest on deposit in International Bank of St. Leake, Semeney I, 1917 
SP 0s WN soiree docs Cees cnneesarn an ae 2.54 
S 178.40 


St. Louis, Mo., March 8, 1918. 

We have examined the Books and Records of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
in the hands of the Treasurer, for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1917, and WE HEREBY 
CERTIFY that the foregoing is a correct Statement of the transactions of said Association for the 
period named and is also in accord with its Books of Account. 

RODWAY & STONE, 
[Signed ] Jerr K. STONE, 
Certified Public Accountant, Missouri. 





REPRINTS OF THE HEARING ON THE EDMONDS BILL. 
While we have not at this time seen a copy of the printed report of the 
Hearing on the Edmonds Bi'l, we are :eliably informed they are in print, and 
those interested should write their Congressman for a copy at once, as the supply 
is limited. 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


Editor: E. G. EBERLE, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Committee on Publication: J. W. ENGLAND, Chairman; G. M. BERINGER, CASWELL A. 
Mayo, H. B. Mason, E. L. NeEwcoms, and the Editor-in-Chief of the JourNatL, General Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy, ex-officio. 

Editorial Office: 253 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE VISIT OF MAJOR D. A. COSSAR. 


We regret that on account of duties Major 
Cossar could not accept of the hospitalities 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Part of a day was given to New York pharma- 
cists, who were hastily brought together by 
Ex-President Caswell A. Mayo. A more ex- 
tended visit was made in Toronto, where the 
Major made a three days’ stay. It is reported 
that after leaving New York City, he was 
going to Washington and would soon there- 
after return home. 

The trip is said to be made in the interests 
of the Australian Army Medical Corps. While 
in Toronto he visited the Provincial ‘‘Salvar 
san”’ laboratory and was also guest of the faculty 
members of the Ontario College of Pharmacy. 
According to the Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Journal the most interesting feature at a 
luncheon party of Mr. Graham, of the College, 
Mr. Jury and the Editor of the latter, was 
Major Cossar’s narrative, outlining the inci- 
dents leading up to, and the establishment of 
the Australian Pharmacy Department of the 
A. M. C. 

“Similar to British and Canadian experience, 
the utter incompetency of the old system and 
its antiquated methods produced the inevitable 
breakdown of this department. An _ inde- 
pendent member of parliament (a rara avis 
in Canadian politics) turned the spotlight on 
the situation, and a vigorous Minister of De- 
fense wisely called to his aid a competent 
pharmacist. 

“The aid afforded and advice tendered led 
to the organization of a department which has 
proved itself one of the most valuable adjuncts 
of the Army, and saved the Commonwealth 
many thousands of pounds in purchase of 
medical supplies.”’ 

In another article we give an outline of this 
department, its organization and work. 

“While in Great Britain, Major Cossar was 
in conference with the British pharmacy 
authorities, and the information he imparted 
of the total inadequacy of the present methods, 
as also its gross and criminal wastefulness, was 
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coincident with the appointment of Mr. Glynn 
Jones, M.P., a special commissioner to in- 
vestigate the conditions in the British A. M. C 
both in France and Great Britain. Major 
Cossar’s information is to the effect that the 
report of Mr. Glynn Jones, a competent 
pharmacist, so impressed the War Office that 
a reform is almost inevitable in the near future 
Should this anticipation be realized, the whole 
problem of ‘the pharmacist in the Army’ 
will be solved for the Empire.”’ 


THE PHARMACY DEPARTMENT OF 
A. A.M. C 

The members of the Australian Pharmacy 
Corps are exclusively qualified pharmacists, 
enlisted under conditions similar to those which 
prevail with the other units of the A. M.C, 
physicians and veterinaries. The officers are: 
Senior Major, who ranks as staff officer of 
pharmacy service on the staff of the Director- 
General of the A. M.C. This position is now 
held by Major Cossar, who was first appointed 
Hon. Captain, promoted to Hon. Major, and 
again to full ranking Major. 

Next in rank is Captain: 
pharmacy officer of each state. 


the chief senior 
Lieutenants 
are qualified pharmacists, head dispensers in 
general hospitals, base hospitals, and forward 
casualty stations. Staff-Sergeant is the lowest 
rank of any member of the unit, and is held by 
all assistant dispensers, and men in charge 
of medical stores 

Major, the 
responsible for all medical supplies, and through 
him all recommendations for purchases must 


Senior officer commanding, is 


be made. Captain, as chief senior officer of 
the State, has charge and supervision of all 
medical stores and supplies for his state 
Lieutenant has charge of medical supplies of 
hospitals, casualty stations and is chief dispen- 
ser for institutions. Staff-Sergeant is 
assistant dispenser under command of the 
Lieutenant and A. M. C. Quartermaster. 

All officers in the pharmacy department 
must be regularly qualified pharmacists, and 


draw pay according to rank, as in all other units 


such 
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GASES GERMANS ARE USING. 


According to Drug Topics, the following 
gases are or have been employed in the present 
war. Commenting, this publication says that 
both sides are now searching for a new type of 
poisonous gas that will be odorless, colorless 
and invisible. 
means for application would contribute largely 
toward winning the war. Out of the resource- 
ful head of some thoughtful pharmacist may 


Twenty of the 


Such a discovery with practical 


come the discovery. 


now employed, are: 


gases 


1—Allyl-isothiocyanate (allyl mustard oil), 
C;H;sNCS (shell). 

2—Benzyl bromide, CsH;CHe2Br (shell). 

3—Bromo-acetone, CH2Br.CO.CH; (hand 
grenades). 

4—Bromated methyl-ethyl-ketone (bromo- 
ketone), CH.Br.CO.C2H; or CH;.CO.CHBr.CH; 
(shell). Dibromoketone, CH;.CO.CHBr.CH2Br 
(shell). 

5—Bromine, Br. (hand grenades) 

6—Chloro-acetone, CHeCl.CO.CH; (hand 
grenades). 

7—Chlorine, Cl, (cloud). 

8—Chloromethyl-chloroformate 
CICOOCH:CI (shell). 

g—Nitro-trichloro-methane (chloropicrin or 
nitrochloroform), CCl;NQO. (shell). 

10o—Chlorosulphonie acid, SO;.H.Cl 


(palite), 


(hand 
grenades and ‘‘smoke pots’’). 

11—Dichloro-diethylsulphide (mustard gas), 
(CHeCICHs2).S (shell). 

12—Dimethyl sulphate, (CH;)2SO, (hand 
grenades). 

13—-Diphenyl - chloro - arsine, (CsH;)2AsCl 
(shell) 

14—Dichloromethyl ether, (CH2C1).O (shell) 

15—Methyl-chlorosulphonate CH;CISO; 
(hand grenades). 

16—-Phenyl-carbylamine chloride, CgsH;NC- 
Cl. (shell). 

17—Phosgene (carbonyl chloride), CO¢h 
(cloud and shell). 

18—Sulphur trioxide, SO; (hand grenades 
and shell). 

i9—Trichloromethyl-chloroformate (diphos- 
gene, superpalite), CICOOCCI; (shell). 

20—Xylyl bromide (tolyl bromide), 


H,CH.Br (shell). 


CH;Ce- 


ETHICAL PRESCRIPTION BLANK. 
Edward V. Sheely, member of the A. Ph. A., 
has sent us a pad of prescription blanks, which 
he has named “Liberty Prescription Blank.” 
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The Medical 
the use of blanks bearing the name of pharma- 
Mem- 
phis pharmacists who requested that ethical 


Memphis Association opposed 


cists. The movement was favored by 


American drugs be used as far as possible, 
and this statement occurs on the blank with 
the name two flags 
The blanks are enclosed in cover with the name 
of the pharmacist, in this case that of Mr 
Sheely and also bears the insignia of the A. Ph. 
A. The suggestion might well be generally 


indicated above and 


followed 


SACCH ARIN AS A SUGAR SUBSTITUTE. 

According to the Lancet, the only interpre- 
tation of the very general use nowadays of 
saccharin is that a large section of the public 
value sugar merely for its sweetness and not 
for its food value or for its high calorific position 
If the inherent property of sugar did not hap- 
pen to be sweetness the employment of sac- 
charin in its stead would be meaningless. This 
is an important point, because if a large pro- 
portion of the public seeks only a sweetener 
in using sugar in their beverages, then their 
demand can readily be satisfied by a sweetener 
In that case a 
considerable amount of sugar will be saved for 


substitute such as saccharin 


those who use it for its real food purposes, and 
particularly for young growing people, to 
whom its energy value is of considerable im- 
portance. Sugar cannot be replaced: by sac- 
charin in the preservation of milk or in the 
preparation of jam, and the use of saccharin 
in beverages like tea and coffee will afford an 
important saving of sugar for such purposes 
It remains to consider whether the use of sac- 
charin for sweetening purposes is likely to dis 
turb the health of the consumer. The evidence 
that saccharin did not appear to produce any 
harm in the organism was summed up in the 
Lancet last September and there is still no 
that 


harmful, while its sweetening power is so great 


ground for thinking it is in any way 
that only minute quantities suffice to satisfy 
the palate. It should be remembered that the 
use of saccharin has been prohibited in those 
cases where, by replacing sugar, the consumer 
would lose the food value contributed by that 
substance. Saccharin has no food value what 
ever. 

Great Britain has taken control of the entire 
output of British saccharin and is to 
tributed by or under 
Food Ministry. 


be dis- 


supervision of the British 
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LIBERTY LOAN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH DRUG AND CHEM- 
ICAL INDUSTRIES. 


When this is read the subscriptions to the 
Third Liberty Loan will have been closed and 
beyond a question in excess of the minimum. 
Every indication shows that the drug and chem- 
ical industries have contributed their part 
as heretofore and in excess of contributions 
to former loans. 

OUR SODA FOUNTAINS SAFE 
FOR THIRSTY HUMANITY. 


The New York Herald of April 7 has an 
article on the above subject, which is timely, 
not only because sanitary conditions should 
obtain about the soda fountain but also be 
cause the continued success of the business 
demands it. A boycott has been declared, 
according to the White Plains (N. Y.) Record, 
against dirty soda fountains and service. By 
educating the people to the importance of 
sanitary conditions it is hoped to hasten the 
day when no owner of a soda fountain can ex- 
pect to attract patronage unless he maintains 
a high degree of cleanliness in his service. 


MAKE 


SHOULDER STRAPS FOR WOMEN 
NURSES. 
According to a recent issue of the Official 
Bulletin Mrs. Helen Hoy Greely of New York 
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City, before the Military Affairs Committee, 
advocated shoulder straps for women military 
nurses. She urged that medical women and 
women workers in military hospitals abroad 
should receive commissions. Military nurses, 
she contended, need rank of some sort to com- 
pel obedience in the hospitals. 

We quite agree and again we repeat pharma- 
cists should be given rank for this and equally 
important other reasons which have frequently 
been urged, so far without results. 


Richard Edward White, associate editor of the 
Pacific Pharmacist, a pioneer druggist of San 
Francisco and known as a poet and prose 
writer, died on March 14 after an illness of six 
weeks. One of his poems, “‘The Midnight 
Mass,”’ a legend of Carmelo Mission at Mon- 
terey, won fame for him as a poet. He pub- 
lished a volume of poems and some songs, 
and he belonged to a circle of men and women 
active in literary and art work in San Francisco. 
He was born in Dublin in 1843. 

Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Co., chem- 
ical manufacturers, are celebrating the 1ooth 
anniversary of the founding of the business. 
In a handsome the faces of the 
founders appear as well as pictures of the suc- 
cessive buildings of the firm, which show great 
expansion. The founders were John Farr, 
Thomas H. Powers, William Weightman, and 
George D. Rosengarten. 


souvenir 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The time for the next annual convention 
of the A. Ph. A., to be held in Chicago during 
the week beginning August 12, is fast approach- 
ing. Officers of the different Sections have 
been busy and the Local Secretary, with the 
coéperation of druggists generally in Chicago, 
is actively engaged in preparation for the 
event. As far as possible papers to be read 
before the Sections should be accompanied by 
abstracts. It would add materially, if the 
programs of the Sections, listing these papers, 
would in a briefer abstract convey to the 
members an idea of their substance. Papers 
should be typewritten, double space between 
lines. It would be advantageous if the July 
and August issues of the JOURNAL could present 
the programs to the readers. Writers of the 


papers should realize that the officers must 
have time to look over them so as to arrange 
the programs for the different sessions. 


A FEDERATED AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

President A. R. L. Dohme has prepared a 
tentative plan for federating the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. This federation 
provides for a House of Delegates, a Council 
and a Board of Control. The first body is to 
be made of duly selected and elected delegates 
of the respective sections represented in the 
House of Delegates. In this tentative pro- 
vision there are to be five delegates from each 
of the following organizations: N. A. R. D., 
N. W. D. A., A. D. M. A., P. A. of A., A. A. 
£c.. S.A. 3. FA. C.F. B.D. < 
A., and U. S. Government Departments. Each 


State Pharmaceutical Association is to be 
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represented by two delegates, and each Local 
Branch of the A. Ph. A., consolidated with 
that of the N. A. R. D. branch by one delegate 
Individual members not attached to any of 
these sections shall be entitled to the services 
and publications of the Association by paying 
their membership fee, but will not be entitled 
to a vote. All general business of the associa- 
tion is to be transacted by the House of Dele- 
gates, such as legislation, reception of delegates 
of sister associations, education, finances and 
association funds and prizes, reports of bureaus 
of the association, officers of the association 
and all matters bearing upon the relations of 
the drug trade and pharmacy to all outside 
interests and agencies such as government of 
nation and state and foreign nations and asso- 
ciations, other associations and agencies shall 
be discussed and acted upon. Its delegates 
shall be made up of five official delegates duly 
appointed or elected by each section so that 
each division of the drug industries, through 
its accredited association, is represented and 
also the interested departments of the U. S. 
Government, and the State Pharmaceutical 
Associations. 

The Council is to be elected by the House 
of Delegates and to consist of two members 
from each of the Sections represented, except 
the local branches. 

The Board of Control is to be elected by the 
Council and to consist of three members—a 
chemist, a pharmacist and a lawyer—all with 
pharmaceutical knowledge to act as executive 
committee of Council and House of Delegates 
and to have charge of association affairs and 
laboratories, bureaus and offices all through 
the year. 

The details are further explained in President 
Dohme’s presentation of the plan. 

Counci.—The Council shall be elected an- 
nually by the House of Delegates but its mem- 
bers need not necessarily be members of the 
House of Delegates, although they must be 
members of the Association. Each trade sec- 
tion shall be represented in the Council by 
two Councillors, making eighteen Councillors, 
to which should be added three Councillors at 
large elected by the House of Delegates, who 
shall be chosen from the State Pharmaceutical 
Associations and Local Branches. One Coun- 
cillor shall be elected by each section for a term 
of three years and one for two years, and the 
three Councillors at large shall be elected for 
one, two and three years, respectively. This 
will change the personnel of the Council every 
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year to some extent but still permit the average 
Councillor to serve long enough to become fully 
acquainted with the work of the Association. 
Councillors are eligible for re-election, but it 
is not intended that the Council shall be a self- 
perpetuating body. All business shall originate 
in the House of Delegates. The general secre- 
tary of the Association shall be secretary of the 
Council. 

Boarp oF ContTroL—This shall consist of 
three members annually elected by the Council 
of the Association and shall have charge of 
the active management of its affairs during 
the year. They are to occupy the permanent 
offices and have charge of the bureaus and 
laboratories of the Association and shall reside 
in the city where these offices and laboratories 
are located, although they need not necessarily 
be residents of that city. They are to be paid 
salaries sufficiently large to justify them in 
devoting all their time to the work of the Asso- 
ciation. One of them shall be an expert chemist 
and have charge of the chemical work and 
laboratories, one an expert pharmacist and 
business man to have charge of the business 
and pharmaceutical work of the Association, 
and one a legal expert with drug experience to 
have charge of the legal affairs of the Associa 
tion. It is intended that they shall be perma- 
nently in office but it is thought advisable to 
elect them annually so as to provide for re- 
moval or replacement for any cause that may 
justify such action in the opinion of the Council 
They shall be the executive and judicial side 
of the Association and shall have all reports, 
papers and addresses submitted to them be- 
fore the annual meeting and with the assistance 
of the secretary shall prepare a proper digest 
of same to be presented by them to the meet- 
ings of the Association so as to save time and 
thus devote more time to the discussion rather 
than to the reading in full of such reports, 
addresses, etc. 

They shall also act as the committee upon 
publication and publicity of the Association, 
in which capacity they shall have as associates 
the editor of the JouRNAL of the Association and 
The editor of the Jour- 
NAL shall, however, have complete charge of 
the JOURNAL editorially, although the decision 
as to publication and general publicity of all 
matters pertaining to the Association shall be 
vested in the Publication Committee. 

TRADE SEcTIONS—These are the leading 
features of the federation idea, for without them 


the general secretary. 


it would manifestly be impossible to federate 
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such distinctly different interests as retailer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, physicians’ supply 
houses, colleges of pharmacy, proprietary 
manufacturers, etc., etc. They represent the 
present national associations interested in the 
drug trade and the plan is to have these asso- 
ciations retain their present organization and 
activities in so far as these pertain specifically 
to the branch of the trade covered by the 
respective association. Thus the N. W. D. A. 
will continue to discuss, decide and act upon 
all questions pertaining to the wholesale drug 
trade as they have heretofore handled them, 
and the same for the N. A. R. D., representing 
the retailer; the A. D. M. A., representing the 
manufacturer; the A. A. of Ph. C., representing 
the physicians’ supply business; the Pro- 
prietary Association, the proprietary medicine 
business; the A. C. of P. F., the system of 
phermaceutical education; the N. A. B. P., 
the preliminary and prerequisite requirements, 
examinations, etc., etc. 

All matters of all of them that pertain to 
legislation, ethics, education, research, rela- 
tions to city, state and federal governments, 
bureaus, agencies, etc., shall come up in the 
general sessions and be acted upon there. 
They shall have their own officers if they so 
decide and their president shall be, by virtue 
of his election, also a vice-president of the 
Association. 

MEETINGS—It is expected and hoped that 
each and every such trade section shall hold 
its annual meeting if possible at the same time 
and place as the parent body, the federated 
A. Ph. A., but in a‘separate hall, as does the 
A. M. A. and its numerous sections. In this 
way all the various branches of the trade will 
have an opportunity of seeing and meeting 
one another and perhaps thereby saving 
each other special trips for that purpose. 
While it is preferable to hold such meetings 
at the place where the permanent offices of 
the Association are located, this is not neces- 
sary, and it is thought that this could be done 
every other year, thus holding every other 
meeting in some other section of the coun- 
try. 

A. Pu. A. Sections—These shall consist of 
the same sections as at present existing in the 
A. Ph. A., viz., Scientific, Historical, Practical 
Pharmacy and Dispensing, etc., and shall 
each be presided over by a chairman and officers 
annually elected by the sections. They shall 
hold these meetings as heretofore and as pro- 
vided for by the Committee of Arrangements 
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consisting of the Board of Control, the local 
secretary and the general secretary. 
BuREAUS—There shall be provided in the 
General Offices of the Association at its per- 
manent home certain bureaus all to be under 
the direction and management of the Board of 
Control, with power to employ such clerical 
help and expert assistants as they may deem 
desirable and necessary with and by consent 
of the Association acting through its House 
of Delegates and Council. 
a—Bureau of Chemistry and Pharmacy: 
This shall have facilities for testing and 
examining and passing upon all products 
or preparations sent it by any members 
to determine their compliance with law, 
their label and in general get the Bureau’s 
stamp of approval of the product with- 
out of course involving any legal responsi- 
bility whatsoever for such advice and 
examination. This Bureau shall 
do such testing and assays for members 


also 


as may come before it and also any re- 
search work of its own that its director 
may deem advisable upon approval by 
the Board of Control. 

b—Bureau of Registration of Trademarks and 
Patents: This Bureau shall keep a regis- 
tration of all trademarks and patents 
granted to or belonging to members and 
issue in the Association JOURNAL reports 
upon same at such times as may be de- 
sirable. It shall also investigate trade- 
marks and patents and secure same for 
members upon payment of the actual 
expense involved in same. 

c—Bureau of Law, Accounting, Cost Price 
Systems, Advertising and Freight: This 
Bureau shall be the legal bureau of the 
Association and shall advise membership 
upon all legal questions or other matters 
embraced in the subjects covered by the 
title. 

d—Bureau of Exchange of Unsalable Goods: 
This Bureau shall be a clearing house for 
exchanging of unsalable goods for mem- 
bers for salable ones provided the Bureau 
by being and keeping in touch with 
markets in the various sections of the 
country, can place them successfully in 
a part of the country to a member where 
they are salable. This will reduce extent 
of capital in business by reducing un- 
necessary stocks and will save manu- 
facturers much annoyance by reducing 
the amount of returned goods. 
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e—Bureau of Employment and Registration of 
Employees: This Bureau, by developing 
a system of records of employees who 
may be seeking employment through it, 
will serve not only to secure employees 
for employers needing same, but will be 
able eventually to supply some useful 
data concerning the employee’s record 
by writing to prior employers and 
gathering together the facts. 
FINANCES—There will doubtless be 
funds necessary to insure the rent of the offices 
and laboratories for a year and to furnish said 
offices and laboratories with furniture, ap- 
paratus and supplies. Perhaps some of the 
various ‘‘Funds’’ of the A. Ph. A., of which the 
majority are now serving little or no purpose 
except to accumulate interest, may be made the 
nucleus of the funds necessary to furnish and 
equip the offices and laboratories. The re- 
mainder can be secured by voluntary cash 
contributions of members. We had _ better 
rent such offices for the first few years to feel 
along our way before putting a large sum of 
money into real estate. It will then be time 
to decide if, as in case of the A. M. A., such 
rented quarters will be found to meet all our 
requirements, as I think they will. To main- 
tain the expenses of the salary list, rent, 
bureaus, journals, publicity, legislative work, 
etc., it will require and justify a membership 
fee of ten dollars per year, which the services 
rendered will fully warrant for any member. 
We should secure at least 15,000 members and 
I think we can secure fully 20,000, and perhaps 
25,000 members, because we have something 
real and valuable to offer the members in ser- 
vice, protection and information. On the 
basis of 15,000 members the plan will be self- 
sustaining, as will the journal or journals be, 
representing as they do the interests of a united 
industry which will practically unanimously 
respond in advertising and subscription to 
membership. Firms and corporations may as 
such be members of their trade sections as at 
present, but only individuals may be members 
of the Federated A. Ph. A. 


some 


THE NATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
National Pharmaceutical Service Association 
held April 9th, 121 applications for membership 
were acted upon, bringing the total membership 
in the association well above the 1200 mark. 

Although less than one year old, this asso- 
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ciation has made great progress, and one of 
the very encouraging reports at the April 
meeting was that of the President, who stated 
that Congressman Edmonds had notified him 
that the propaganda work which had been 
done, was bearing fruit, in that the number of 
Congressmen who were interested in seeing 
the Edmonds Bill passed was constantly in- 
creasing. Instead of being urged to vote for 
the measure, many of them are coming to 
Congressman Edmonds and offering their aid 
in having the bill pass the House. 

E. G. Eberle reported for the delegation 
which had been sent by the association to 
attend the Conference on the Edmonds Bill 
at Baltimore, March 18th, and the hearing at 
Washington, March 19th. A proposition from 
Mr. C. A. Mayo of New York to have petitions 
signed by members of the families of soldiers, 
asking that the Edmonds Bill be passed, was 
laid before the association, and it was decided 
to bring this matter before every member at 
an early date, so as to get the greatest value 
from this propaganda while the Committee 
on Military Affairs has the Edmonds Bill 
under consideration. 

Ambrose Hunsberger reported that the 
support of the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society has been enlisted in this measure, and 
that they have appointed a committee of five 
physicians to codperate in having the bill 
passed. The matter of sending literature on 
the newer antiseptic products to pharmacists 
now in the service was then discussed, and the 
committee which had been appointed for that 
purpose was instructed to consider it further. 

Plans are being made by the Executive Com- 
mittee to make the annual meeting of the 
association, which will be held some time during 
the second week of June, as comprehensive 
as possible. 


OHIO BRANCH OF NATIONAL PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION. 
Prof. W. P. Rogers, former dean of the Cin- 

cinnati University Law School, at a meeting 

of the Ohio Branch of the National Pharmaceu- 
tical Service Association at the Hotel Gibson, 

Cincinnati, April 5th, made a patriotic plea for 

the recognition of pharmacists by the United 

States Government. Prof. John Uri Lloyd 

and Dr. Frank Cain were the other speakers, 

both urging a continuation of organized effort 
to secure thé establishment of Pharmaceutical 

Corps in the American army. President Louis 

Werner, Sr., appointed thefollowing committees : 
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Executive Committee—O. B. Thuma, F. W. 
Kisker, B. J. Pardick, Milton Franken, E. L. 
Pieck, ‘Theodore D. Wetterstroem, Henry B. 
Walterman, Theodore Rosenthal and E. C. 
Widrig. 

Pharmacy Committee—Louis Heister, R. H. 
Cox, William L. B. Brittain, A. J. Doering, 
Alfred DeLang, Victor Muhlberg, Edwin 
Heinemann, E. A. Stuntebeck. 

Advisory Medical Committee—Dr. E. O. 
Smith, Dr. B. Merrill Ricketts, Dr. E. W. 
Mitchell. 


Advisory Legal Committee—Judge Smith 
Hickenlooper, Max Levy, Chester R. Shook. 
Citizens’ Committee—Judge David Davis, 


D. C. Keller, Charles G. Merrell. 


STATE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


The following State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciations have held or will hold meetings during 
May, the dates and names of secretaries are 
given: Arkansas at Little Rock, 8-10, Miss 
Mary A. Fein; Kansas at Kansas City, 14-16, 
D. von Riesen, Maryville; Louisiana at New 
Iberia, 14-16, G. W. McDuff, New Orleans; 
Texas at Waco, 21-23, W. H. Cousins, Dallas. 

The June meetings Alabama _ at 
Huntsville, 19-20, W. E. Bingham, Tuscaloosa. 
Colorado at Manitou, 18-20, Chas. J. Clayton, 


are: 


Denver; Delaware at Wilmington, 6, Miss 
Nora V. Brendle, Wilmington; Florida at 
Tampa, 12-13, J. H. Haughton, Palatka; 


Georgia at Tybee Island, 18-19, T. A. Cheatham, 
Atlanta; Idaho at Nampa, 12-13, Vic. Stolle, 
Boise; Illinois at LaSalle, 19-22, W. B. Day, 
Chicago; Indiana at Lafayette, 25-27, Wm. F. 
Werner, Indianapolis; Iowa at Fort Dodge, 
25-27, Al. Falkenhainer, Algona; Kentucky 
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18-20, J. W. Gayle, 
Frankfort; Maine, at Portland, 27-28, Dr. 
M. L. Porter, Danforth; Massachusetts at 
Swampscott, 17-19, James F. Guerin, Wor- 
cester; Michigan at Detroit, 25-27, F. J. 
Wheaton, Jackson; Missouri at Excelsior 
Springs, 11-14, Dr. H. M. Whelpley, St. Louis; 
Nebraska at Lincoln, 11-13, J. G. McBride, 
University Place; New Jersey at Spring Lake, 
18-21, Jeannot Hostmann, Hoboken; New 
York at Catskill, 25-28, E. S. Dawson, Syra- 
cuse; North Carolina at Raleigh, 19-21, J. 
G. Beard, Chapel Hill; Ohio, Steamer at 
Toledo, 21-26, Theo. D. Wetterstroem, Cin- 
cinnati; Pennsylvania at Wilkes-Barre, 25-27, 
Robert P. Fischelis, Philadelphia; Utah at 
Provo, 19-20, F. J. Folland, Salt Lake City; 
Wisconsin, Elkhart Lake, 25-28, E. G. Raeuber, 
Milwaukee. 


at Cerulean Springs, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU 
FACTURERS OF FRUIT AND FLAVOR- 
ING SYRUPS. 

An association of syrup manufacturers has 
been organized, representing nearly all of the 
establishments engaged in this growing in- 
dustry. The first officers of the association 
are: President, M. E. Murray, president of 
the Murray Company, Boston; Vice-President, 
H. T. Cumming, secretary of J. Hungerford- 
Smith Company, Rochester; Treasurer, Ed- 
ward H. Clark, treasurer of Richardson Cor- 
poration, Rochester; Secretary, W. W. Maltby 
of the Liquid Carbonic Company, Chicago. 
Delegates-at-large: A H. Van Gorder, of the 
Cleveland Fruit Juice Company; K. H. Kalb- 
fleisch, of the Joseph Middleby Company; 
Mr. Davidson, of Armour & Co., Chicago 


THE PHARMACIST AND THE LAW. 


LABELS BEARING GUARANTY AND 
SERIAL NUMBER MAY BE USED 
UNTIL SUPPLY IS EXHAUSTED. 
The Bureau of Chemistry of the Department 
of Agriculture, by an informal ruling authorizes 
manufacturers having stocks of labels bearing 
the guaranty and serial number, the employ- 
ment of which after May 1, 1918, has hereto- 
fore been prohibited, to continue to use such 
labels after May 1, until their stocks are ex- 
hausted. The Department will expect, how- 
ever, that manufacturers will abandon the use 
of the guaranty and serial number on all new 
labels and will assume that all labels upon 


which the guaranty and serial number appear 
were printed prior to the issuance of the order 
prohibiting the use of such labels after May 
1, 1918. 


WHITNEY BILL TO BECOME A LAW OF 
NEW YORK. 

Whitman of New York has 

intimated (April 26) that he would sign the 

Whitney Committee bill 

reasons: 


Governor 


and gives these 


Because as district attorney of New York 


he had seen thousands of men and women 
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brought to a miserable end through the use 
of narcotics, and 

Because, in his opinion, the bill is needed 
as a war measure and is designed as a co- 
operative measure to aid the government in 
regulating the control of habit-forming drugs, 
not alone in New York but elsewhere. 

At a hearing granted by Governor Whitman 
there was present a large representation of 
physicians. Two general arguments were 
advanced, unconstitutionality of the law be- 
cause it interfered with the professional re- 
lationship of physicians and patients and fur- 
ther because under the measure the control 
of the medical profession would be vested in 
a State body officered by laymen. 

One point brought out strongly by several 
of the speakers was the charge that under the 
new law the criminal addict would be removed 
from the jurisdiction of the legal and police 
departments. 
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UNWARRANTED POSSESSION OF DRUG 
BY ANYONE IN MILITARY SERVICE 
CALLS FOR COURT-MARTIAL. 


A drastic regulation designed to stamp 
out the drug evil in the United States army 
has been approved by the War Department as 
a part of a campaign to eradicate the habit- 
forming drugs. 

By the order just issued it is provided that 
the possession of such a drug by any person 
subject to military law, unless ordered by a 
medical officer, will be considered prejudicial 
to military discipline, and the person so of- 
fending will be court-martialed for violation 
of the ninety-sixth article of war. 

Examination of the men called in the draft 
has shown that an unexpected percentage are 
addicted to use of drugs in some form, and it 
is the purpose of the War Department to 
remedy this condition as rapidly as possible. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


All changes of address of members should be sent to the General Secretary promptly. 
The Association will not be responsible for non-delivery of the Annual Volume or Year 
Book, or of the JOURNAL unless notice of the change of address is received before shipment or 


mailing. 


Both the old and the new address should be given thus. 


HENRY MILTON, 


From 2342 Albion Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
To 278 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Titles or degrees to be used in publications or in the official records should be given, and 


names should be plainly written, or typewritten. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESSES SINCE MARCH 5, 1918. 
HuUBBARD, W. &., 
From 500 N. Commercial St., c/o Wm. R. 
Warner, St. Louis, Mo. 


To 113 W. 18th St., New York, N. Y. 


SHARKANSKY, E. L., 
From 15 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 
To Evacuation Hosp. No. 8, Camp Greenleaf, 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 


GILBERT, C. T. 
From 20 E. North Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
To Noroton, Conn. 
ANDING, C. E., 
From Leakesville, Miss. 
To Flora, Miss. 
CARTER, F. L., 


From 38 Merrimac St., Boston, Mass. 
To 1136 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


STANISLAUS, I. V. S., 
From Philadelphia, Pa. 
To Lock Haven, Pa. 
Picort, C. D., 
From Flowers, Miss. 
To c/o Yellow Pine Pharmacy, Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 
Gray, HAROLD, 
From 537 E. 11th., Flat No. 2, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
To 2813 Ruckle St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sparks, E. B. 
From Baptist Memorial Hosp., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
To 804 Court St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Smitu, H. A., 
From 3058 Ruckle St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
To 3535 College Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ARNER, BERTHA B., 
From 128 Fordham Drive, Buffalo, N. Y 
To 161 Beard Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kocn, Ep. Ws., 
From 2257 N. Illinois, 
apolis, Ind. 
To c/o Univ. of Buffalo, Med. Dept., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
MarrTIn, A. E., 
From Residence Unknown. 
To Officer’s Training Camp, Chickamauga, 
Ga. 
WALL, H. F., 
From Residence Unknown 
To Mare Island, Cal., c 0 Yard Dispensary 


Apt. No. 3, Indian- 


FRENCH, L. H., 
From Residence Unknown 
To U.S. S. Baron de Kalb, c/o Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y 
LiNDH, BERGER, 
From 3000 FE. 79th St., 
To Co. 2, Ordinance Training Camp, Camp 
Hancock, Ga 
MOo..eET, C. E. F., 
From 412 Plymouth St., Missoula, Mont. 
To 1311 Helen Ave., Missoula, Mont. 


McMUuLLI, D. J., 
From Hosp. Steward, U. S. Navy, 
Pago, Tutnila, American Samoa. 
‘To Ch. Pharm. Mate, U. S. Navy, Pago, 
Pago, Tutnila, American Samoa. 


‘hicago, Ill. 


St. Amour, O., 

From Des Monts, Quebec 

To Ste. Agathe, Des Monts, Quebec 
WELSH, J. B., 

From Paducah, Ky 

To St. Louis, Mo., c/o Paris Med. Co 
MUELLER, N. R., 

From 459 Chemistry Bldg., Univ. of Wis., 

Madison, Wis 

To Princeton, Wis 
STAFFA, A. E., 

From 116 Rogers Ave., 
Commerce St., 


San Antonio, Texas 
To 1949 E San Antonio, 
Texas. 
Stam, D. F., 
From Easton, Md 
To Main St. & Belvidere Ave., 
Md. 
STIER, C. 
From U. $. Quarantine, Gallops Island, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
To U. S. Marine Hosp., Baltinaore, Md 


Arlington, 
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Vitous, W. J., 
From Doly, Wash 
To Morton, Wash., 
WARREN, L. E., 
From 4525 N. Robey, Chicago II 
To 3833 Fiad Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Ditt, Cuas. T., 
From 167 W. 143rd St., New York, N. Y. 
To 204 W. 141st St., New York, N. Y 


c/o Morton Drug Co 


DARBAKER, L. K., DR., 
From 7021 Bennett St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
To 7025 Hamilton, Pittsburgh, Pa 
DimumiTt, A., 
From 4th & Chestnut Sts., Louisville, Ky 
To Newman Drug Co., 4th & Chestnut St., 
Louisville, Ky 
SCHAPPER, F. C., 
From 192 N. Clark St., Room 4, Chicago, Ill 
To 617 Arlington Pl., Chicago, Ill 
FRIEDMAN, H., 
From Jersey City, N. J. 
To 978 Union Ave., New York, N. Y 
BEuKMa, C., 
From 2613 Bryan St., Dallas, Texas 
To 2704 Ross Ave., Dallas, Texas 
SHEELY, Ep. V., 
From 554 Vance Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
To Vance & Lauderdale, Memphis, Tenn 
HAMNER, J. F., 
From Recruit Depot, Ft. McDowell, Cal. 
To Residence Unknown. 
KIMBALL, C. O., 
From U.S. Navy Training Sta., Norfolk, Va 
To Residence Unknown. 
ScHULZ, E. 
From Regt. Hosp. 6th Cavalry, Marfa, Tex 
To Residence Unknown. 
GrRonauU, A. P., 
From Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
Hosp. School, Co. 1, Great Lakes, II! 
To Residence Unknown 
BALMERT, C. A., 
From 308 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md 
To Residence Unknown 
Lupwi, F., 
From Hosp. Steward, U. S. N., U. S. N 
Training Station, Great Lakes, II! 
To Residence Unknown 
FORBING, J. W., 
From 2435 Brown St., Omaha, Nei 
To Residence Unknown 
BERKENKOTTER, G. F 
From Hamill, S. D. 
To Residence Unksown. 
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Guice, J. L., 
From Millry, Ala. 
To Residence Unknown. 
Dunphy, R. M., 
From U. S. S. Castine, Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
To Residence Unknown. 
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IKAN, A. L., 
From 1200 Frankfort Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
To Residence Unknown. 
MONTGOMERY, M., 
From Manila, P. I. 
To Residence Unknown. 





BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Principles of General Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry, Parts I to VIII, 160 pp., by Charles T. 
P. Fennel, Ph.G., Phar.D., professor of Theoret- 
ical and Applied Chemistry in the Cincinnati 
College of Pharmacy, professor of Materia 
Medica in the Medical Department of the 
University of Cincinnati. The book is arranged 
for the student in pharmacy. The subjects 
are treated concisely, but sufficiently explicit 
for following the lecturer and to encourage 
further study. 


There are quite a number of illustrations 
and the author has been successful in having 


these bring out the essential points of the ex- 
planatory text. Nothing essentially new has 
been introduced but the author impresses the 
principles of his subject in a way that leads the 
student to think instead of memorizing facts. 


Publications Received. 


Bulletin of Purdue University, circular of in- 
formation concerning the School of Pharmacy, 
illustrated. 

The Lilly Scientific Bulletin, series 1, No. 9, 
Pharmacological studies of the Ipecac Alkaloids 
and some synthetic derivatives of cephaeline. 





FIRST FORMAL FINDING BY FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION AGAINST RESALE 
PRICE FIXING BY CONTRACT. 


For a considerable time there has been a controversy throughout the country over the question 
of the right of manufacturers, wholesalers, etc., fixing resale prices at which their articles could 
be sold, and the right to maintain such resale prices has been contended for by them, and the 
question whether such right exists has been brought before the Federal Trade Commission 
numerous times. 

Many hearings have been had, many complaints have been made, and much consideration 
has been given to the subject by that commission. Many business concerns have been refusing 
to sell to customers who would not agree to maintain the resale price fixed by the seller. 

The Federal Trade Commission has just disposed of the first of these cases in which com- 
plaints have been issued, charging violations of law through fixing the resale price of articles, 
and an order to cease and desist from this practice has just been issued by it in the case of Chester 
Ken & Co., Inc., of Boston, manufacturers of proprietary medicines. 

Attorneys for the company admitted that in the past the practices complained of had been 
in use. The order, the first in cases of this character, forbids the company to: 

(a) Indicate to dealers the prices for which its proprietary or patent medicines shall be re- 
sold. 

(b) Securing agreements from dealers to adhere to such prices. 

(c) Refusing to sell to dealers who fail to adhere to such prices. 

(d) Refusing to sell to dealers who fail to adhere to such prices upon the same terms as dealers 
who do so adhere. 

(e) Furnishing any advantage to dealers who adhere to the resale prices, while refusing similar 
treatment to dealers who do not adhere to the prices. 

This order of the commission follows the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the American Graphophone Company case lately decided by it. 

Some of the most distinguished lawyers in the United States have appeared before the com- 
mission to argue this question, as well as many of the leading business concerns of the country, 
some of whom have insisted that the maintenance of resale prices was proper, and others who 
have contended that it was not. Almost all of the large department stores of the country have 
been heard in opposition to it. 
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Subscriptions: Annual subscriptions in ad- 
vance, including postage: United States and 
Mexico, $4.00; Canada, $4.35; foreign coun- 
tries, $4.50. Single copies, 35 cents. Re- 
mittances should be made payable to Trea- 
surer H. M. Whelpley, but mailed to JouRNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, 211 Church St., Easton, Pa., or 253 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Under the 
rules of the Post Office the JouRNAL can be reg- 
ularly mailed only to bona-fide paid subscribers. 

Requests for Back and Missing Numbers: 
Requests for back and missing numbers should 
be typewritten and sent to the Editor. Claims 
will not be allowed if sufficient notice has not 
been given of change of address, and in no 
case if received later than sixty days from 
date of issue. Notice of change of address 
should give old and new address. 

Contributions: The JouRNAL accepts no 
responsibility for the opinion of its contribu- 
tors. Contributions should be typewritten and 
sent to the Editor; use only one side of the sheet 
for writing, and double-space the lines. Articles 
are accepted for publication on condition that 
they are contributed solely to this JOURNAL; 
and “all papers presented to the Association 
and its Branches shall become the property 
of the Association, with the understanding 
that they are not to be published in any other 
publications than those of the Association, 
except by consent of the Committee on 
Publication.” (By-Laws, Chapter X, Article 
II.) 

Reprints: Authors may obtain reprints of 
the Eschenbach Printing Company, Easton, 
Pa., at the prices attached to the proof sent 


them, provided the order is received with the 
returned proof. The prices are also given 
on this page. Otherwise type is distributed 
as soon as the JOURNAL is printed. 

Advertisements: Communications relating 
to advertising should be sent to the Editor. 
Forms close on the first of each month, and 
copy should be in by the fifteenth of the month 
preceding date of issue, to receive proof. 
Date of issue—the fifteenth of the month. 
Advertising rates sent on request. 

Membership: Applications for membership 
in the American Pharmaceutical Association 
may be made of any of the officials. The 
annual payment of five dollars covers the 
annual dues and subscription to the JOURNAL. 
Members receive, also, the publications of 
the Association that are distributed free of 
charge. 

Further information will gladly be fur- 
nished by any of the officers of the Associa- 
tion and members. 

Cost of Reprints: Reprints will be fur- 
nished at the following prices: 


SCHEDULE OF RATES FOR REPRINTS, INCLUDING 


POSTAGE. 

No. copies. 4pp. 8pp. 12 pp. 16 pp. Covers. 
CO.... 8.94 39.08 6.62 6.36 1.27 
mo.... 8.76 $.42 35.96 FcR 8.5% 
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